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THE AWFUL TRUTH 


By LORD QUEENBOROUGH 


EUROPE, at the present time, is in A STATE OF TENSION AND ALARM 
AT LEAST AS GRAVE AS THAT WHICH PREVAILED IN THE 
SUMMER OF 1914. Such a state of affairs must, naturally, be a source of anxiety to 
all classes of the community. As one who has now, for some time, endeavoured to 
draw attention to the true nature of the forces responsible for this dangerous position, 
i I am very happy to avail myself of the invitation extended to me to contribute this 
article to the “‘ Saturday Review,” a paper which has consistently taken A STRONG, 
INDEPENDENT AND PATRIOTIC ATTITUDE. 


SINCE the end of the year 1917, there has been present throughout the world a 
force which, although it existed in the past, was never before in a position to exercise 
| so great and so widespread an influence: I refer to THE FORCE OF WORLD 
7 REVOLUTION, OR BOLSHEVISM. Those who desire to overthrow constituted 
™_ 6©authority and to substitute a new order of society, MUST NECESSARILY EX- 
: PLOIT DISCONTENT WHERE IT EXISTS and, if they are unscrupulous, 
seek to create unrest where hitherto calm and order have prevailed. 


SINCE the establishment of the Soviet régime in Russia the Government of 


(Continued on pages 264-5) 
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Reprinted from The Saturday Review of 22nd February, 1936. 


Know All 
People England 


That if my lips were unsealed—I could a tale unfold to 
rouse your indignation to fever heat—for I positively declare 
that THE SHAMEFUL NEGLECT BY THE GOVERNMENT 
TO PROVIDE AN AIR DEFENCE FOR LONDON FOUR 
YEARS AGO—DID NOT JUST HAPPEN THROUGH 
IGNORANCE—BUT WAS A STUDIED AND DELIBERATE 
ACT TO TREACHEROUSLY JEOPARDISE THE SAFETY 
OF LONDON’S CITIZENS. 


The Government cannot pretend that they did not know 
long before I did—the peril and danger of London’s defence- 
lessness in the Air—FOR IT WAS A MEMBER OF THE 
GOVERNMENT WHO TOLD ME ABOUT IT IN 1932—and 
asked me if I would make the offer (which I made) to provide 
40 aeroplanes—he said this would cost £200,o00o—necessary for 
the Air Defence of London. 


This is four years ago and during all these four vital years 
—when London could have been made safe from peril by air— 
I begged, implored, supplicated and entreated the Government 
to provide this Air Defence—and by offering to finance it— 


I LEFT THEM NO LOOPHOLE FOR NEGLECTING 
TO DO THIS. 


But they have steadily and stubbornly refused to do any- 
thing and now in 1936—London is in greater deadly peril of an 
Air Invasion than ever before, for London and her inhabitants 
could in a few hours be wiped out by enemy bombs. 


LUCY HOUSTON. 
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HOME AFFAIRS 

The Shipping Decline 

The decline of British merchant shipping may 
well engage uneasy notice. It is one of the gravest 
features of our situation to-day. In peace-time it 
means the wasting of a main source of national 
wealth, and the decay of a class unequalled in 
spirit and hardiness. In relation to the prospect 
of war, it cuts at one of the vital roots of safety 
and staying-power. 

Infinitely Worse 

It is well that we are at last repairing our arma- 
ment by land, sea and air—though not at a pace 
anything like adequate to the emergency. But, 


even when fully armed, we have the problem of 
living through the duration of hostilities, and the 
outlook in that respect is infinitely worse than it 
was in the Great War, when we came as near as 
need be to starvation. We entered that war with 
double the number of merchant ships we possess 
to-day, and yet, before it was over, we were 
brought to within a fortnight of the worst. We 
have a larger population, the increase in our home- 
grown food supply is insignificant, and we have 
done nothing for that storage of grain which the 
plainest prudence prescribes. We are more 
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LOOKING GLASS 


dependent than ever upon that mercantile fleet 
which has so pitifully shrunk, and whose work 
will be beset with augmented dangers. In the 
next war, the aeroplane will reinforce the sub- 
marine attack on convoys. Its terrors will be a 
heavy discouragement to that neutral shipping 
which helped to fill our markets in 1914-1918, and 
an enemy formidable in Air Power would probably 
intimidate some of the small nations which are 
important sea-carriers into abandoning the traffic 
altogether. Even at the best, insurance costs will 
be a tremendous burden upon our daily bread. 

** 

* 
Frustrating Defence 

It is useless to arm a fortress unless it is 

also provisioned, and even if our defensive 
panoply were what it should be, the persistent 
neglect of our mercantile marine would make it 
futile. ‘*‘ Neglect ’’ is the only word that can be 
used. It is mere darkening of counsel to blame the 
decline in world-trade for our diminished roll of 
merchantmen. Some Powers have doubled their 
marine under the very conditions in which ours 
has been halved. How comes the difference? It 
is simply because those nations have realised the 
vital importance of merchant shipping to their 
prosperity and expansion in peace and their 
security in war, while we have treated the whole 
matter with a torpid indifference. Such remedies 
as our Government has been goaded into applying 
at a late hour are trumpery in their scale and effect. 

A Ruinous Game 

We are still playing the old ruinous Cobdenite 

game in shipping policy. It is not to fair com- 
petition that we are losing ground, but to rivals 
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supported by subsidy and monopoly. Countries 
that reserve their coastal trade strictly for their own 
nationals are allowed to appropriate all that they 
can of ours, and heavy subsidies enable their ship- 
owners to dispense with profit. Under such 
handicaps what result can follow but the steady 
elimination of the British flag from trade routes, 
the extinction of enterprise, and the disappearance 
of our sea-faring population? The cause and the 
effect are plain for all to see, and the further 
imminent perils are just as vivid to all who have 
the power and the inclination to look beyond their 
noses. Month follows month, and year succeeds 
to year, and we are still only at the stage of hum- 
ming and havering and dodging the ordeal of 
decision. A minister has protested that if we were 
to subsidise our shipping on the scale of our 
aggressive competitors it would involve an annual 
outlay of over £20,000,000. Is that too high a 
premium for the life insurance of a nation of 


40,000,000 people ? The Observer. 


* * 
* 


Britain Keeps Out 

Sir Samuel Hoare, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
makes plain the policy of the British Government 
on Spain. The policy is ‘‘ KEEP OUT.” 


The policy of the Socialist Opposition is to get 
in, up to the neck and as quickly as possible. The 
Daily Herald, which in vain demanded war against 
the Japs in Manchukuo and against the Italians 
in Abyssinia, now rolls the drum for war in Spain. 

The Liberal News Chronicle was first of all un- 
decided about intervention, then it was for non- 


intervention, now it is for intervention. That 
selection of policies suits all sections of the Liberal 
Party. Daily Express. 
** 
* 
ABROAD 


Red Beauty Queen Tortures 28 Nuns 


A Red ‘ beauty queen,’ as handsome as she 
was infamous, was the instigator of a series of 
revolting atrocities in the town of Moron, near 
Seville. 

Known as ‘‘ Miss Moron,”’ to which title she 
was recently elected (says the special correspondent 
of the Portuguese newspaper Seculo), her charms 
enslaved and maddened her Communist followers. 

One deed with which her name will be for ever 
linked was perpetrated at the convent of Santa 
Clara. 

With her blood-drunk mob, she took possession 


of the place, ordered the panic-stricken nuns to be 
dragged from the chapel in which they had taken 
refuge, and had them placed in separate cells ‘‘ to 
receive visitors.”’ 

The nuns, 28 in all, were subjected to incon- 
ceivable tortures by relays of Red maniacs, while 
the infamous red beauty passed from cell to cell 
jeering at them. 

‘* Miss Moron’s’”’ word was law. Countless 
‘“ executions ’’ took place at her command. She 
led the Reds in an orgy of burning, looting, and 
killing, and with her own hands insisted on 
decapitating an image of the Virgin. 

By flattery, cajolery, and other feminine artifices 
she persuaded Red Civil Guards who were in 
charge of 13 prisoners to release them. 

* 
Man Who Escaped 

No sooner were these unfortunates in the street 
than Miss Moron and her infamous band shot 
them down, their bodies falling in a heap in the 
street. 

One man, only slightly wounded, lay under the 
pile of corpses for hours. Feigning death he was 
thrown with the bodies into a cemetery to await 
burial, but crawled out at night and escaped. 

When the anti-Reds took the town ‘* Miss 
Moron ”’ was captured, sentenced to death and 
executed. 

But her maniacal fury endured to the end. 

Witnesses stated that as she faced the firing 
party she shook her clenched fist and shouted her 
favourite Marxist slogan ‘‘ Children . . . . no! 
Husbands . .. . yes!” 

The rifles cracked . . . . and Miss Moron had 
paid the penalty for her foul deeds. 

* * 


Madrid Massacres 


I have just concluded a tour of the Andalusian 
provinces—Huelva, Cadiz, Seville, Cordoba, Jaen, 
Granada, Malaga, and Almeria. I got as far as 
Madrid and returned here horrified by what I have 
seen. 

Madrid is like Moscow and Petrograd at the 
height of the Red Terror. The murderers move 
from street to street each night, burst open the 
doors of those marked down for slaughter, drag 
them from their beds and order them into the 
street. 

Every morning the corpses of more than 50 or 
60 well-known people are found in the gutters of 
the Plaza de Castela and other boulevards. 

To-day Seville radio station announced that 
four Spaniards, famous in the artistic world, had 
been murdered in Madrid. 

They are: 

Jacinto Benavente, Spain’s most eminent 
playwright. 

Serafin Alvarez Quintero, and his brother, 
Joaquin Alvarez Quintero, the playwrights. 
Iganacio Zuloaga, the artist, 
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In Malaga conditions are much the same. The 
principal street, Calle de lairos, has been burnt 
down, together with 60 magnificent villas. 


The Truth Once Again 


Our home-made Reds and the friends of the 
Bolsheviks among the British Press continue to 
pervert the plain facts of the Spanish War. By 
prevaricating publicists the Patriot forces are still 
denounced for assailing ‘‘ a legal Government.”’ 
Some broadcast speakers, as our readers complain 
in letters, are permitted to go on airing partial and 
inaccurate views. 

These efforts to muddle judgment compel the 
Daily Mail to state the truth afresh. 

In the February election the Left parties in 
Spain polled 4,356,000 votes, but the opposing 
parties received 4,570,000 votes. The Madrid 
Government—which, by the by, has long ceased 
to exist—sneaked into minority office through one 
of those mischances to which our latter-day 
elective systems are too liable. 

The career of this ‘‘ Popular Front ’’ Ministry 
should shout a lesson to the whole world. No 
sooner were the weakly Moderates in the saddle 
than the Reds leapt up behind and grasped the 
reins. France has ample reason to dread a like 
manoeuvre. 

Once the real masters sat firm, Moscow wire- 
lessed for the class war—the priest-killing, the 
havoc, and the slaughter—to begin. And the 
ruffians in control in Madrid responded with 
alacrity. They armed the scum of the cities and 
the sweepings of the prisons, creating an atrocious 
mob which has daily invented new crimes. 

Not content with the wholesale massacre of 
priests, these pitiless barbarians extended to nuns 
their lust for murder, killing them, outraging 
them, and burning them alive. Young and old 
they have put to tortures indescribable. 

These are the gentle democrats our crank 
journals and crack-brained publicists waste their 
ink to defend. 

Daily Mail. 
* * 
* 


France at the Cross-Roads 


The so-called Madrid Government is nothing 
but a murderous anarchy, and it is doubtful if its 
armed forces have a legitimate claim to belligerent 
rights, since for the most part they are not com- 
manded by responsible officers—a point which 
Germany has made with great force in regard to 
the attempt of a Red cruiser to search her shipping. 

The French Government in its own interests 
ought at once to make it perfectly clear to the 
French extremists that no form of support for the 
Spanish Reds will be allowed. Best of all would 
be if M. Blum hastened to recognise the anti-Red 
provisional Government in Spain, as Germany and 
Italy undoubtedly will, 


There is the stronger reason for such action as 
further disquieting reports are afloat as to the 
manoeuvres of the French Reds. That important 
newspaper, La Dépéche, of Toulouse, states that 
Spanish railway wagons laden with military sup- 
plies have passed through a French frontier station 
to the Spanish Reds, and the Action Frangaise 
adds that Spanish Red militia from Barcelona 
have been permitted to reach Irun and San 
Sebastian through French territory. 

If the Reds are to be assisted and reinforced by 
French Communists, the Anti-Reds will most 
certainly be assisted and reinforced by German 
and Italian well-wishers, and the civil war will 
rapidly extend into a gigantic struggle for or 
against Communism. 

In such a conflict there will be no sympathy in 
this country with the atheist rabble of Reds which 
in Spain is outraging women, burning churches, 
and murdering priests. 

The demand by the Trades Union Congress for 
British assistance to the Madrid Junta is simply 
grotesque. Daily Mail. 

** 
The Thirteenth Round 

A Big Fight has been staged in Moscow. It 
was the very last round of the ferocious struggle 
of two men for the championship of the Red 


world. The battle began twelve years ago when 
the old title-holder died. His name was Lenin. 
Then came the thirteenth round! 


Daily Express. 
* * 


* 
Russia’s 1,500 Air Pilot Schools 


In connection with the Soviet decree lowering 
the military service age to 19 years, the Communist 
Party’s organ, Pravda, observes that besides a 
standing army of two million men the Soviet Union 
possesses 11 million well-trained reserves, apart 
from the 13 million‘members of the so-called Osso- 
viachim military organisation, which alone 
administers 1,500 air pilot schools, 72 officers’ 
schools, and 2,500 cavalry unions. 

The War Commissariat is erecting new barracks 
for one million new recruits who will be enlisted 
in the autumn. New aeroplane bases are being 
established in the region west of Moscow. 

The War Commissariat has announced its inten- 
tion to make the Soviet air force equal to the 
aggregate air force of all other countries in the near 
future, Morning Post, 
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Letters to the Morning Post from the Duchess of Atholl and Lady Houston 


22nd August, 1936. 

SIR,—I think Lady Houston will see from the reply I 
sent to the Rev. A. H. T. Clarke’s letter that I have not 
forgotten the terrible persecution of religion in Russia, 
and, as a Joint President of the Faith Defence League 
(formerly the Christian Protest Movement), I am most 
grateful to her for the generous help given in making the 
facts of this persecution public. But I wish to ask her 
to keep both her eyes open—the right one as well as the 
left—and to remember that there are not only Russian 
priests, but German pastors, in concentration camps 
to-day, and that if she will read a book called ‘‘ Rubber 
Truncheon ”’ she will see how terrible also can be the 
treatment suffered by prisoners in German camps. 


And, as there is no more freedom of speech in Germany 
than in Russia, can we be certain that the whole German 
nation ‘‘ adores’? Herr Hitler? M. Louis Bertrand, in 
a recent book extolling the Fuhrer, remarks on the look 
of wearied, expressionless discipline imprinted on the 
faces of those who marched in the Nazi Rally at Nurem- 
berg last year, and on the fact that even the enthusiasm 
of the crowds seemed disciplined. 

I would remind Major Kindersley that the co-operation 
to which he refers, and the recollection of which I value, 
took place in 1924, when Germany, we believed, was dis- 
armed and was governed by a Republic which we hoped 
was devoted to peace. We find ourselves to-day, in 1936, 
with a Germany unified as never in the days of the 
Empire, with the disarmament clauses of the Peace Treaty 
torn up, the Rhineland reoccupied, and a yearly expendi- 
ture on armaments and military roads officially vouched 
for as being equal to the whole of our yearly Budget. 
What parallel is there between the position in 1924 and 
1936, so far as our national security is concerned ? 


And is it so certain that Germany keeps her “ anti- 
Christian philosophies ’’ for home application only ? 

Herr Hitler is reported as having said, in a broadcast 
speech on March 14 last, that he believed that there could 
be no “‘ peace among the nations until they all have the 
same law and system of law. That is why I hope that 


Under Which Heel ? 


National Socialism will one day extend over the world. 
This is no fantastic dream, but an achievable object.” 
How, then, can it be said that ‘‘ Nazism is not for 
export 
KATHARINE ATHOLL. 
Eastwood, Dunkeld. 


25th August, 1936. 
Sir,—The Duchess of Atholl says | ought to keep 
both my eyes wide open—but some people say | 
am much too wide awake already! 


The Bolsheviks are now day by day showing 
themselves more than ever in their true colours. 
Does the Duchess approve of the way the trial in 
Russia last week was conducted? Would she like 
to be tried by these people and put through the 
tortures of the third degree until she was ready 
to confess to any crime they chose to accuse her 
of? And, like the poor wretches on trial, to cry 
out in her agony and to implore her persecutors 
to kill her? This is only one phase of the Soviet’s 
charming little ways. What about the brutal 
murder of priests and nuns — after every bestial 
torture they can think of — now going on in Spain 
ordered by telephone from Moscow? 


No, no! Hitler has been ruthless in his methods 
to bring order out of disorder and to cleanse 
Germany of Bolshevism — but he has not climbed 
over the tortured and murdered bodies of victims 
to obtain and preserve his present position of 
Dictator, as has been done and is now being done 
in Russia. 


LUCY HOUSTON. 


In the inner prison of the Ogpu in Moscow, where 
anti-Communists, Priests and ‘‘ Conspiraturs”’ have 
always had to serve their sentences, dead silence is 
enforced, the prisoners ate not allowed to cough or sneeze 
and if they dare to disobey this rule they are thrown into 
the lower dungeons. 


Various degrees of what the Soviet call ‘‘Third Degree” 
but which we would label ‘‘ Torture ” are applied in order 
to wring confessions from prisoners, or witnesses who are 
forced to give evidence against them. Sometimes they 
are doped with jiashish and made to sign sworn state- 
ments when they are in a dazed condition. Another way 
of breaking down their resistance is to place them in hot 
and cold cells alternately until they become so exhausted 
that they no longer know what they are doing. 


There is also what is called “ The Herring Torture ” 
when the wretched victim is given nothing but salted 
herrings to eat, and not allowed to drink, while to add a 
refinement of cruelty, a water tap is allowed to run just 
outside the cell door 


Another form of ‘* Third Degree ” is to place the victim 
in a chair and have him watched by warders (who are 


The Third Degree 


changed every three hours), who are given orders not to 
allow him to go to sleep. They are instructed to tickle 
him, prod him with a dagger, or yell in his ears. This 
“Third Degree ”’ goes on until the victim is half crazy 
with exhaustion and in a prostrate condition. 


The ‘‘ Mirror Torture’ has also been found to be 
effective in breaking down a witness’s refusal to answer 
questions. For this the prisoner is stripped naked and 
shut up in a small cell entirely lined with mirrors, even 
the floor and the ceiling being overlaid with looking- 
glasses. Still another way is to shut up the victim in a 
cell filled with lunatics and sexual maniacs and leave him 
there until he becomes a gibbering idiot. Both sexes 
undergo this form of ‘‘ Third Degree.” 


Cruelties and horrors almost beyond understanding are 
practised by the Soviet. Men are boiled alive or placed 
in the snow with cold water thrown over them till they 
become a living icicle, cut slowly into bits, crucified, or 
thrown alive into pits. 


One form of terrorisation which was imposed on a per- 
sonal woman friend of mine in order to make her “‘ talk ” 
was to place her up against a wall and shoot down the 
prisoners on either side of her. M.B. 
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Putting 


HERE are Conservative apologists for Mr. 
Eden who, if you happen to point out that 
British foreign policy has gone from bad 

to worse since he emerged from the relative 

obscurity of Under-Secretarydom to become 

Minister to the League of Nations, say ‘‘ Oh, but 

you must not blame poor Mr. Eden. It is the 

Cabinet, of which he is merely a single member, 

that is responsible.” 


Other Conservative apologists, who think 
precious little of Mr. Eden but are convinced that 
some or all of the other Cabinet Ministers are 
rather hot stuff as Ministers go, say ‘‘ Oh, but you 
must not blame the Cabinet. Technically they are 
jointly responsible but in fact they leave it to each 
Minister to do his own job in his own way.” 


So it seems that you can take your choice and 
say that Mr. Eden has put the Cabinet’s foot in it 
or that the Cabinet has put Mr. Eden’s foot in it. 
What you are most likely to say—and you will be 
right—is that Mr. Eden and the Cabinet between 
them have put Great Britain’s foot in it. 


But why must we stop there? Why, because 
Mr. Eden is a joint as well as a several ass must 
we decorously refrain from saying so? Before the 
Conservative Press became mealy-mouthed and 
National Government-conscious it was always its 
healthy practice to blame the Cabinet Minister for 
the mistakes of his Department. What Minister 
worth his salt would have it otherwise? There 
may be a difference between saying ‘‘ Mr. Eden is 
a bumptious ass ’’ and insisting that he is a mere 
cipher who trots round to the Foreign Office and 
tells it what the Cabinet has decided upon, but the 
one is just as much a reflection on Mr. Eden’s 
intelligence as the other. 


THE CABINET AT WORK 


In any case the idea of the Cabinet collectively 
deciding any national issue is largely a myth. 
Somebody has got to set the ball rolling. Some- 
body, presumably the Prime Minister — the one 
man in the Cabinet who, fortunately for Mr. 
Jellybelly Baldwin, is not required to have any 
opinions of his own—says ‘‘ Well, Eden, what 
about these sanctions ?’’ (or this Danzig busi- 
ness or letting Red France take the lead in 
deciding what is to be done about Red Spain, or 
whatever else it may be), and Mr. Eden says, ‘‘As 
Foreign Minister | propose to do so and so.”’ 


What happens then? Does Lord Hailsham or 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain or Mr. MacDonald— 
either Mr. MacDonald—jump up and say ‘‘Sounds 
pretty damned asinine, if you ask me’’ ? Nota 
bit They say ‘‘ Well, Eden, you're the doctor. 
What you say does not sound too good to us, but 
it will please the League of Nations Union fanatics 
and take some of the wind out of the Opposition’s 


By C.H. 


Foot 


sails. Of course the Conservatives won't like it 
but who cares what they think ?”’ 

‘* That’s all very well,’’ you say, ‘‘ but it is not 
what happened in the case of Sir Samuel Hoare.”’ 
Very true. What happened there was that the 
Cabinet said to Sammy “‘ Just listen to the hulla- 
baloo the pacifists are making. It will do us a lot 
of harm if you and Laval carry on with that 
scheme of yours for settling the Abyssinian busi- 
ness. Why not withdraw? Stan here will say 
something about his lips being sealed and we can 
just lie quiet and let Abyssinia rip.’”’ ‘* Good 
enough,” said Sir Samuel. ‘‘ Let somebody else 
be Foreign Secretary — if you can find anybody 
fool enough to take on the job.” 


His BLACK RECORD 


They did. They found Anthony Eden and he 
has been on the job ever since. No doubt an 
apologist or two canbe found to say that Mr. 
Eden is an exceedingly able young statesman and 
that everything done since he went to the Foreign 
Office has been a miracle of tactful good sense. 
That is at any rate more straightforward than say- 
ing ‘“‘ Of course, it’s all been a pretty asinine 
bungle but it’s the Cabinet, not Eden, that’s to 
blame.’’ Unfortunately the facts speak for 
themselves. 

When we waved the sanctions Big Stick—and 
how Anthony did wave it—and then scuttled out 
of the Mediterranean, when we found that Musso- 
lini was not to be bluffed, British prestige, already 
weakened by surrender in India and scuttle from 
Egypt and stultification in Palestine, fell with a 
dull thud. Those cat-calls emitted by the Italian 
journalists at Geneva when Haile Selassie was 
called to the rostrum to tell the League what he 
thought of it were hoots of derision at us. That 
snook cocked by Herr Greiser at the Press Gallery 
was a snook cocked at everything for which Mr. 
Eden stands. Still lower fell our prestige when 
we emitted high-minded snorts at Germany’s 
military occupation of the Rhineland, following 
them up by sending an impudent note to Herr 
Hitler which we had to replace, before he deigned 
to answer it, by a polite one. So far Mr. Eden 
has not found an opportunity to do or say anything 
foolish in respect of the Spanish civil war, but 
France, bv suddenly turning Red on us, has pro- 
voked such unsurpassed opportunities for Mr. 
Eden to meddle and muddle us into more trouble 
that his project to revive the League of Nations 
is merely farcical by comparison. 

We are arming in panic haste, and rightly, 
because we are generally unpopular; but we 
shall be lucky, by the looks of things, if we do 
not find that we have heen arming in order to 
strike a hlow on the side of Communism, 
Svyndicalism, Anarchy and Atheism. If that is not 
the big idea we should be glad to hear it. 
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Why 


HAT is Mr. Baldwin doing these days? 

All we learn from the Press is that he has 

left Wales and is sojourning at Blickling 

Hall, Norfolk, the beautiful seat of the Marquis 

of Lothian, one of those amiable peers with strong 

Liberal tendencies. It was rumoured that Mr. 

Baldwin was not in good health but that has been 

denied. Presumably, therefore, he is enjoying the 

beauties of Norfolk scenery, and keeping his lips 
still sealed. 


One would, of course, have expected that the 
Prime Minister, even though on holiday, would be 
to some extent in evidence at this present anxious 
period when the slightest indiscretion in any 
direction may cause a flare-up with repercussions 
whose end none can foresee. The Government, 
which is responsible for the safety of Great Britain 
in any contingency that may arise, is apparently 
still jogging along. 


And meantime the civil war in Spain is proceed- 
ing with savage ferocity. No quarter is granted 
or asked for, such being the outcome of a war in 
which the Communists have murdered, mutilated 
and tortured not only their prisoners but the un- 
happy victims who have fallen into their clutches, 
and whose one crime is that they were not blood- 
thirsty Reds and were Christians. 


THE VENOM OF BOLSHEVISM 


It has been alleged that one side is as had as the 
other, but the insurgent forces, disciplined as they 
are, cannot afford to show leniency to Communists 
imbued with the venom of Bolshevism. They 
have to be treated as mad dogs when taken 
prisoners. THE ACCOUNTS OF THE 
TORTURES INFLICTED BY THE REDS 
ON WOMEN, YOUNG GIRLS AND 
-CHILDREN ARE SO HORRIBLE AND 
REVOLTING THAT THE EXECUTION OF 
THE BEASTS IS FAR LESS THAN THEIR 
TRUE DESERTS. 


The attitude of the British Government has so 
far been definite. It has announced its neutrality 
and forbidden the export of all arms or planes to 
Spain, and it has used its endeavours to persuade 
both Germany and Italy to agree also to strict 
neutrality. This is all very well so far as it goes, 
but neither Herr Hitler nor Signor Mussolini can 


oes Eden 


By KIM 


be blamed if they regard with some suspicion the 
voice of Mr. Eden, since his diplomatic leanings 
have been to align this country not only to France 
but to Russia, and as a sign-manual of his friendly 
intentions to the caucus at the Kremlin who have 
exported hate, massacre and torture as its main 
stock-in-trade, has given it a credit of ten millions 
sterling of the taxpayers’ money. 


As Bolshevism is anathema to Germany and 
Italy, so much so that they have arraigned them- 
selves against it and would regard its extermination 
as a holy war, how are they viewing the British 


‘ Government at this juncture ? 


FRANCE NEXT? 


Stories have come through persistently from 
foreign press correspondents which tell of recruits 
for the Reds crossing the French frontier in con- 
siderable numbers, bringing machine’ guns 
and other materials of war. The Spanish Reds 
possess many French bombing machines. M. 
Blum’s Government, also a minority Government 
like the Spanish, captured by the Communists, is 
being threatened by its own followers, and if they 
get the upper hand inevitably the French Com- 
munists, with the same virus of lust for slaughter, 
will plunge the French nation into the mélée, and 
at once Italy will support the insurgents. How 
can Catholic Italy see Christians tortured and 
burnt alive, and inexpressible atrocities per- 
petrated, and yet remain unmoved, if they find the 
French Government secretly assisting the anti- 
Christ forces? If such an event comes to pass it 
cannot be expected that Germany will also remain 
neutral. 


This contingency is not, unhappily, so very 
remote. Indeed, the more success that attends 
General Franco in putting down Communism the 
more difficult will it become for M. Blum to hold 
the dogs of war in leash. His own position is not 
without doubt, as his own organ of the Press has 
been screaming for intervention. If he cannot 
keep his own Communists in check the fat will be 
in the fire. 
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Communism? 


WHAT OF OUR- 
SELVES IN SUCH AN 
EVENT? ONE THING 


CERTAIN IS THE 
PEOPLE OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL 


NOT TOLERATE FOR 
ONE MOMENT BEING 
DRAGGED INTO A 
WAR BY THE SIDE 
OF A RED FRANCE, 
THROUGH A WAN- 
TON INTERFER- 
ENCE IN THE 
AFFAIRS OF SPAIN. 


All our commitments 
with France have been to 
go to her defence should 
she be attacked by Ger- 
many, if the latter were the 


aggressor. It would not 
apply to the present 
situation. 


if France is so wrong- 
headed as to invite trouble 
with Italy and probably 
Germany she will have to 
take the consequences. 

The great bulk of the population of Great 
Britain and the Empire view with abhorrence the 
excesses of the Reds in Spain, and public opinion 
condemns very thoroughly the attitude of 
our Socialists in following Russia’s lead 
in raising funds to support the Spanish Reds. 


The efforts of the British Reds in their endeavour 
to trap the Government into the support of the 
so-called ‘‘ legal’? Government of Spain, and to 
send them supplies, has been greatly resented. 


WHEN FRANCO WINS 


The Government is aware of this. On the 
other hand, its attitude outside is regarded rather 
as sympathetic to the Spanish ‘‘ Reds ’’—its Press 
call them “‘ loyalists ’’ !—and if and when General 
Franco does win and re-establish order through- 
out bleeding Spain, as it is certain he will, the 
leanings of the Peninsula will lie towards Italy 
and Germany. 


The B.B.C., a Government institution, in its 
broadcasts, and not for the first time, reveals 


This is what the Spanish 
reds did to the interior 
of the beautiful El Pino 
Church at Barcelona. 
Nearly every place of 
worship held by the 
Government forces has 
been desecrated. 


definite prejudices against the insurgents in many 
little ways, and this kind of thing, listened-in to 
throughout Europe, creates an unfriendly atmo- 
sphere. SURELY THE PRIME MINISTER 
MIGHT AT LEAST SO FAR UNSEAL HIS 


LIPS AS TO ISSUE INSTRUCTIONS THAT 
THE B.B.C. MUST PRESERVE AN UTTER 


IMPARTIALITY, IF HE DOES NOTHING 
ELSE. 


THE DOWNWARD PATH 


Britain is Christian, hates Bolshevism, and its 
people would gladly see it exterminated once and 
for all. Its leanings are towards Italy and 
Germany and a desire for friendship with them, so 
it speaks volumes of how far on the downward path 
we have been pushed by Mr. Eden when we find 
in the war against Christianity and civilisation 
threatened by the destruction of all we hold dear 
that our Foreign policy is walking hand in hand 
with Governments marked with the trail of the 
Beast. How much longer can we endure this 
tampering with the true wishes of the Nation ? 
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that country has had a dual character ; the internal 
administration of Russia itself, and the Comintern 
or Third International, Headquarters of the World 
Revolutionary Communist Party, which has 


the civilised world. 


The first great effort for a world revolution 
failed during the years which immediately 
followed the signing of the Treaty of Versailles : 
moreover, the effort produced a reaction in the 
shape of the Fascist Movement in Italy. This 
Movement has proved the most effective weapon 
of resistance against the Bolshevik onrush, and it 
is for this reason that the whole venom and hatred 
of revolutionary elements, throughout the world, 


MUSSOLINI laid the 
foundations of the stronghold 
against Communism. The 
second deadly blow was the 
establishment of the Nazi 
regime in Germany. 


The Awful Truth 


By Lord Queenborough 


organised subversive agitation in every country of 


are concentrated upon any form of Fascism, 
wherever it may appear. The second deadly blow 
against Communism was the establishment of the 
National Socialist régime in Germany. From that 
moment the Communist International knew that 
it had either to succeed in one last desperate effort, 
or face extinction. In the face of this development 
every effort was made from Moscow to induce 
Communists abroad to seek an alliance with 
moderate Liberal and Social-democratic elements, 
in the name of a “ United Front” against 
Fascism. The Italo-Abyssinian conflict came as a 
godsend to the Communists in this work, since it 
enabled them to mask their ultimate objective 
behind an assumed devotion to the Covenant of 
the League of Nations; by this means those 
moderate groups, who had hitherto hung back, 
were easily beguiled into the Communist fold. 
Their chief successes were in France and Spain, 
where Popular Fronts were formed. AT THE 
ELECTIONS WHICH RECENTLY TOOK 
PLACE IN BOTH THESE COUNTRIES, 
THE POPULAR FRONT PARTIES WON 
THE DAY, WITH THE AID OF FUNDS 
LIBERALLY SUPPLIED FROM THE 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE THIRD 
INTERNATIONAL. 


A PYRRHIC VICTORY 


The collapse of Sanctions and the success of 
Italy in Abyssinia made the need for Communist 
action against the Fascist countries all the more 
urgent. In the diplomatic sphere the Soviet 
secured a triumph by the ratification of the Franco- 
Soviet Pact and the conclusion of exactly parallel 
agreements with Rumania and Czechoslovakia. 
By this means the Fascist countries, Germany and 
Italy, found themselves between two fires, while 
a strategic wedge was driven into the heart of 
Central Europe, by the conversion of Czecho- 
slovakia into a base of military operations for the 
Soviet. This was to prove a Pyrrhic victory, 
since it succeeded in drawing Germany and Italy 
nearer to each other and facilitated an accord 
between the Austrian and German Governments. 


From this moment it was decided that the forces 
of the avowedly anti-Fascist States must be 
increased. Spain was rapidly thrown into a state 
of chaos, and Senor Azajia and his Liberal col- 
leagues discovered that the price of a ‘‘ Popular 
Front ’’ was virtual servitude to the extremists, 
with whom they ‘had entered into alliance. The 
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THEY ARMED 


long series of strikes, assassinations, riots and 
arson, which convulsed Spain between the months 
of February and June of this year, drove the Right 
Wing Parties in that country to desperation; the 
last straw was the brutal assassination of Don 
Calvo Sotelo, the Spanish Conservative Leader, 
and there can be no doubt that this precipitated 
a military uprising, which was already in course 
of preparation. The answer of the Madrid Govern- 
ment was to arm the mob, whose ranks were 
swelled by released prisoners, a course never before 
taken by any Government in the whole of history. 


Lovers of democracy in this and other countries 
may now see after what model they have fashioned 
themselves and what is the nature of the new deity 
at whose altars they were so ready to worship. 
The champions of democracy and freedom of 
thought must now, if they are honest with them- 
selves, feel terrible misgiving when they find that 
a ferocious assault upon religious institutions, the 
mass assassination of hostages and the plunder 
and destruction of the whole of the property of the 
supposed enemies of the Madrid Government are 
the methods employed by the Popular Front, in its 
alleged struggle to save Spain from a reactionary 
despotism. 


SOVIET HOPES FOR CHAOS 


The gravest aspect of the whole situation, how- 
ever, is the fact, now plainly revealed, that 
domestic politics have now reached a position of 
common concern. It would seem that we are about 
to see established in Europe the principle of joint 
action by the Governments of independent nations, 
provided they are of the same political complexion. 
Once this principle is established every domestic 
upheaval, however slight, offers the prospect of a 
European war, from which nothing but incalcul- 
able suffering and chaos could emerge. Only one 
Power has anything to gain from such a state of 


The answer of the Madrid Government was to arm the mob, whose ranks were swelled by released 
prisoners, a course never before taken by any Government in the whole of history.”’ 


THE MOB 


affairs, and only one Power has devoted the whole 
of its energy and resources, over a long period of 
years, to the establishment of such conditions as 
these: that Power is the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. The basic idea which lies behind the 
whole of this vast fabric of artificially induced 
chaos and disorder is the undoubtedly correct 
assumption that, in moments of mass hysteria and 
despair, humanity will turn to any group or 
organisation capable of restoring order and exert- 
ing authority. IT IS WITH THE HOPE AND 
INTENTION THAT, IN THE POLITICAL 
SPHERE, THE COMMUNIST INTER- 
NATIONAL MAY PROVE THE SOLE 
SURVIVOR OF THE NEXT WAR, THAT 
THE WHOLE OF THIS INGENIOUS 
AND DIABOLICAL AGITATION HAS 
BEEN CARRIED ON. This is the real 
Communist Menace ’’ which has been either 
overlooked, or ignored, by our political leaders, 
with the result that we now find ourselves on the 
threshold of disaster. The forces of constitution- 
alism in Great Britain are too divided and appar- 
ently too ill-informed to recognise the danger, and 
unless a determined and successful effort to unite 
sane opinion in this country is made, the mass of 
law-abiding, honourable, kindly and_ tolerant 
people who make up the population of the British 
Isles will find themselves the victims of a plot 
engineered by desperate men, with everything to 
gain and nothing to lose, who have pursued their 
end with an unfaltering determination and a total 
disregard of scruples, which augur ill for 


humanity should their devices succeed and the 
peoples of Europe wake up to find themselves 
transformed, almost without their knowledge, into 
THE SERFS OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
SUPER-GOVERNMENT ON THE MOSCOW 
PLAN. 
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N improvement in inter-Imperial trade 
coincides with increased armaments in 
Europe, and a sudden—not to say scarey— 

concern with their own security on the part of our 
great Dominions. These speak with discordant 
voices. 

Thus South Africa’s Premier, General Hertzog, 
is all for ‘‘ Co-operation in the friendliest way 
with Great Britain, or any other member of the 
Commonwealth. But I make one condition—that 
South Africa shall always be ‘ Number One’ !”’ 

On the other hand, Mr. G. W. Forbes of New 
Zealand points out, ‘‘ There’s no blinking the fact 
that if Britain be forced into war, we also must be 
involved. And this, not only through our legal 
status, but also because sentiment in New Zealand 
will always in insist on standing with the 
Motherland.”’ 

As for the ‘‘ empty continent ’’ of Australia, 
Mr. S. M. Bruce, her High Commissioner con- 
fesses, ‘* We are nol a strength to the Empire, but 
only a weakness if we are unprepared to play our 
part and bear a fair share of the mighty burden 
thrust upon all of us.”’ 

New Zealand’s Minister of Defence, Mr. Jones, 
informed his Parliament that, on a population 
basis, the Motherland’s per capita contribution to 
defence was £3 lls. 5d., whereas Australia’s was 
but £1 Os. 2d. ; New Zealand pays 16s. 9d. ; South 
Africa 14s., and Canada 7s. 2d. 


CONFUSION OVERSEAS 


Sir Maurice Hankey’s secret report, after his 
world-tour as Secretary of the Committee on 
Imperial Defence, is known to no-one outside the 
Cabinet. Mr. Baldwin could assure the Commons 
that 237 meetings of that Committee were held in 
a year. But what did those amount to in a practi- 
cal way? Confusion is found overseas. 

“We live in dangerous times,”’ as Mr. Churchill 
reminds us. Yet clear co-ordination between our 
major Imperial units still gropes in the fog which 
the Statute of Westminster created with its ‘‘ full 
nationhood for all.’’ Australia has her own Navy, 
Canada and New Zealand possess naval elements 
of their own. South Africa has none. The air- 
arm is confidently held to be a panacea of indi- 
vidual defence, one that may employ idle hands 
and at the same time gratify Dominion sentiment. 

The first principle of Imperial policy is that the 
Far Eastern gateway shall be fully armed. So it 
is to the interest, not only of Australia and New 
Zealand, with their overseas trade of nearly 
£200,000,000, but also that of the whole Empire 


THE MUDDLE 
EMPIRE DEFENCE 


By Ignatius Phayre 


(which covers one-fourth of the whole earth’s sur- 
face) that the mighty ‘‘ three-arm’”’ base at 
Singapore shall be the key-point of our Imperial 
system. Upon that stupendous work—one of the 
military marvels of our time—nearly £10,000,000 
has already been spent. And as Sir Samuel Hoare 
reminds us, ‘‘ The greatest part of that burden has 
fallen on us.”’ 

It is axiomatic that the Empire’s strength can 
only be measured in terms of the Navy, since our 
far-scattered realm was built up on sea-power and 
can only be held together by the same. 


Even a huge domain like Australia, which is 
nearly as big as the United States, yet has only 
New York City’s population, could not long sur- 
vive the onslaught of a military Power. The only 
safety for such a unit lies in prompt succour by the 
sea-lanes in overwhelming force. It therefore 
follows that our Fleet’s mobility must be no less 
impressive than its size. 


BRITAIN'S BURDEN 


It cannot be denied that the strain is in all ways 
great, and our own people’s effort unduly heavy. 
Three years ago Naval defence was £53,500,000. 
In 1936-37 this item alone involves the huge sum 
of £81,000,000. Other nations of the Empire are 
deeply concerned in this, and might well ponder 
ways of helping more than they now do. The 
least they can provide is local measures, so as to 
give time for adequate Naval forces to reach the 
scene of attack and crush any large-scale invasion. 

Let me now glance at the Dominions with this 
problem in mind. Under Eamonn de Valera the 
Irish Free State remains a ragged question-mark. 
You cannot argue with that man’s obsessions of 
outworn hatred and mistrust. Lloyd George 
recalled his own wrestlings with Irish fanatics in 
a speech to the House of Commons on December 
14th, 1921:—‘‘ There was no use saying, ‘You 
must treat Ireland exactly as you do Canada 
or Australia’; for the security of this country 
depends upon what happens on this breakwater, 


this advance-post and front trench of Great 
Britain.” 


Canada is a sub-continent of enormous wealth, 
though still with no more than Greater London’s 
population, even if we include Indians and 
Eskimos. She leans naturally to the United 
States ; and covetous eyes, in Europe as well as in 
Asia, have been turned upon her empty richness. 


As for New Zealand, when dread of conquest 
took root there, the Minister of Defence, Mr. J. G. 
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Simonstown, the naval base near Cape Town. 


Cobbe, planned to cover both islands with landing- 
grounds and renovate the Air Force, mainly with 
torpedo bombers able to deal with the largest 
battleships. Land forts and coastal defences were 
prepared (on paper) with anti-aircraft batteries, 
as well as an increase of the Army, and fast 
cruisers with a much wider steaming range, which 
might co-operate with the Australian Fleet. Here 
the idea was to make the Tasman Sea almost 
impregnable to any aggressor operating far from 
its home bases. 


But when all is said, Australia (and her 
110,000,000 sheep!) lies open to conquest as none 
other does. Much of it remains unexplored. 
Savages of the lowest human type still run loose in 
the spinifex and sand. And the empty North, a 
domain equal to ten Englands, to-day contains but 
a village population of 3,000 or so. So the ‘‘White 
Australia ’’ ideal remains precarious. It is no 
wonder that aircraft factories have been opened in 
Sydney and Melbourne as a nucleus of defence. 
Well may Premier Lyons talk of ‘* modernising ”’ 
all arms, so that: ‘‘ Australia may be able to put 
up a fight to protect herself.” 


AUSTRALIAN PROBLEM 


Then comes the prickly problem of immigration, 
with Australia’s own birthrate falling (Mr. Lyons 
himself has eleven children) and unemployment 
rife in the cities. ‘‘ The time has come,” says the 
Federal P.M., ‘‘ when we must re-examine this 
question of migration. For we have now reached 
astage of recovery when we ought not only to 
receive, but warmly to invite our kinsmen from 
England. Australia cannot justify her present 
position so long as she does not occupy her vast 
lands adequately.” 


South Africa too, is anxious. ‘‘ We do not 
possess a single ship,” General Smuts told his 


people in a recent address, ‘‘ which could ward off 
those new aircraft-carriers. They could land 
*planes on our shores and wipe out our large 
cities in an hour.’” Then Mr. Oswald Pirow, the 
Minister of Defence, told how even the Rand itself 
is accessible to heavy aerial bombers. A large 
army should be raised, and the South African Air 
Force improved with all speed. 


CAPE TOWN’S DEFENCES 


Cape Town is to have new forts; Robben 
Island will be stripped of its fair-grounds, and 
15-in. Naval guns emplaced on its heights. As for 
Simonstown, the present headquarters of our 
Navy, large sums are to be spent here, so as to 
give anchorage to four battleships the size of 
H.M.S. Hood, with piers and graving-docks to 
handle fighting ships of any size. Finally, a 
powerful seaplane base is being prepared in 
Saldanha Bay. 

Again, all this sounds well on paper. Yet 
General Hertzog could only back up his Minister 
of Defence by avowing that Mr. Pirow’s statement 
“* We are not prepared to share in any general 
scheme of Imperial defence ’’ does in fact repre- 
sent the Union Government’s settled policy! 

Here at home, Service critics, like Major- 
General J. F. Fuller and Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond, point out lacune and muddles in the 
complicated sea-strategy which is involved. There 
are, it seems, two opposing views. One is, that 
defence of the Empire should be considered as a 
whole, the other that each unit should weigh its 
dangers, and provide such forces as it can for its 
own security. Such “‘ localised” tenets ignore 
the lessons of history, and the effects of these here- 
sies upon the ancient Athenian Empire, upon the 
City States of the Mediterranean when menaced 


by the Turks, and many more examples of the 
same sort. 
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T is natural enough that general attention 
should be fixed on the Civil War in Spain, 
both on account of the terrible character of 

the conflict itself and the uncertainty of its issue, 
as well as the dark possibilities of international 
complications which are involved in the struggle. 
But while this is perfectly true, the Spanish 
tragedy is none of our affair directly or indirectly 
—at any rate, at present—and it should not be per- 
mitted to obscure in any way what is very much 
our affair, as it deepiy concerns England and the 
Empire, namely, the new Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
that is to be signed here in London. 

Unfortunately our easy-going public know 

scarcely anything about the real significance of 
this treaty, or a great deal more would surely have 
been heard of it. Here and there protests have 
been made against it—notably by Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, in the Saturday Review three weeks 
ago in an article entitled ‘‘ Egypt: Another 
Surrender?’’ The Government hack Press has 
not only not been enlightening, but has had the 
complacency, or rather the hardihood, to assert 
that the treaty is a factor for peace and stabilisa- 
tion in the Near East, and at last places the 
relations of the Empire and Egypt on a thoroughly 
satisfactory footing. 


BACK TO 1930 


At this particular time when the prestige of 
England is so lamentably low as to make her 
appear almost incapable of doing anything of 
importance anywhere, how grateful and comforting 
would the foregoing statements be if they could 
be considered as having a strict connection with 
the realities of the Anglo-Egyptian situation. The 
trouble is that this is precisely what they can not 
be considered. The facts in the case are quite 
simple ; there is no sort of ambiguity, such as there 
often is in affairs of high politics, about them 
whatever, and they can be reduced to a single 
sentence, as they were by Nahas Pasha, the 
Egyptian Premier, when he said the other day, 
‘** The new treaty is the 1930 draft treaty.” 


In 1930 the draft treaty very nearly went 
through. At that time a Socialist Government was 
in office and to far too great an extent, in power. 
Mr. Arthur Henderson was Foreign Secretary, and 
he was prepared to make all the concessions 
embodied in the new treaty, with one exception, 
which related to the Sudan. The Egyptians 
demanded a share in the Government of the Sudan, 
but British feeling was so dead against it then that 
Henderson refused to agree, and the whole treaty 
came to grief. The great majority of people who 
were well-informed about Egypt were glad when 
the negotiations proved abortive. They main- 
tained that things were better as they were. 

That was just six years ago, but they have been 


Another League Lesson 


By Robert Machray 


most fateful years for Europe and, worst of all, for 
England. In 1930 Europe was at peace, what the 
Germans call the ‘‘ Versailles mentality ’’ was in 
the ascendant, and the League of Nations, as it 
had never been seriously challenged, was generally 
if not universally, regarded as the sign, symbol, 
and shield of international security. Pacifism had 
become the fashion—it was all too fashionable in 
England for her good, and she allowed herself to 
be disarmed. She was still strong enough, how- 
ever, to be able to resist successfully Egypt’s pre- 
tensions in the Sudan. 


In 1936 how very different is the high political 
scene! A distracted, disintegrating Europe; 
Versailles mentality visibly breaking down under 
the unrelenting pressure of Herr Hitler, to say 
nothing of that of Signor Mussolini; the League 
of Nations utterly discredited and done for! And 
what of England? For all patriots it is a most 
shameful story of ‘‘disarming to the edge of risk” ; 
of taking the League as the sheet-anchor or key- 
stone of foreign policy ; of the slow, belated sense 
of danger from huge, growing armaments on the 
Continent ; of an equally slow attempt at rearma- 
ment on a small scale at home; and, finally, of the 
total and abject failure’and defeat of the Geneva 
Institution, followed by bigger, but still inade- 
quate efforts at rearmament, by our wretched 
Governments. 


OuUR WEAKNESS EXPOSED 


Those six fateful years have revealed several ex- 
ceedingly momentous things which may be 
summed up in ‘‘ A changed Europe,” but for us 
in these islands the most momentous is the dis- 
closure of the terrible weakness of England’s place 
in the world. It was made odiously conspicuous 
in the recent Mediterranean fiasco—particularly in 
the eyes of the Egyptians, who were watching 
every move with grim calculation. They were told 
by men who did not love us how inadequate our 
ships were for modern war, and how vastly 
shrunken was the power that so lately was world- 
wide. And no doubt they drew their own con- 
clusions from what was going on in Palestine. 


Though they knew quite well that they would 
never be able to hold Egypt for themselves or their 
people against any Great Power, Nahas Pasha and 
his friends saw their opportunity in the weakness 
of England to drive a bargain. And the simple 
truth is that they have succeeded. What Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer feared has come to pass; there 
has been another surrender, and the Egyptians 
have got all they wanted. Yet for England the 
situation is nothing like so good in the Mediter- 
ranean as it was in 1930; as matters stand, it is 
much worse, and our hold on Egypt ought there- 
fore to be all the firmer instead of slacker, as it will 
infallibly be after the treaty is signed. 
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A Word to Winston 


By Hamadryad 


Oft on a silly night, 
When slumber’s chain has bound me, 
And strewn to left and right, 
Sketch writers dozed around me, 
And Gallery reporters moaned, 
While Mr. Attlee droned and droned and droned, 


There’d come a sort of sigh, 
Like waves upon a sea bar, 
And footsteps hurrying nigh, 
As men forsook the tea bar, 
And faces that just now were bleak 
Would smile and murmur ‘‘ Winston’s going to 


speak.”’ 


Members would rub their eyes, 
The House fill up instanter, 
And you, my friend, would rise 
And pour delicious banter 
On Snowden, Ramsay or L.G., 
Or whosoe’er the victim chanced to be. 


Mot juste and polished phrase, 
Wisdom and wit united, 
Our drooping souls would raise, 
The House would be delighted. 
In short, you were—and are— 
The liveliest speaker in the place by far. 


But not by words alone 
Do great men win their laurels; 
The country, long since grown 
Weary of party quarrels, 
Insists on something more than lip 
From those who aspire to higher statesmanship. 


It may be you are short 
Of patience or stability, 
That action is your forte, 
Not partisan stolidity, 
That loyalty, or p’raps the knack 
Of suffering fools is what you really lack. 


Who knows? The fact remains 
That in the cold you linger, 
While men with far less brains 
Than you have in your finger 
Stick leech-like in the Government, 
Messing and muddling to their heart’s content. 


You may return. It’s true 
We need a brainy fellow 
Who, though he changes hue, 

Is never Red or yellow, 
But sees before him as his goal 
The need to keep the Empire strong and whole. 


Then be advised; contrive 

To shun the League of Nations; 
All efforts to revive 

Its dangerous lucubrations, 
Trust me, will merely label you 
Another Bumbler, Eden number two. 


Who shows collective zeal 
Is either knave or fool, 
Blind to the Empire’s weal, 
And like as not a tool 
Of whey-faced Libs and snarling Reds, 
With bees from Moscow buzzing in their heads. 


The Little Empire cranks, 
The League of Nations Union, 
Call you to swell their ranks, 
And boost the stunts they’re looney on. 
** Hitler’s the enemy,”’ they say, 
Knowing that you’re a bit obsessed that way. 


Stick to your last, my friend; 
Lambaste the Empire-breakers, 
The men with knees that bend, 
The scuttlers, funks and quakers; 
Swat Baldwin and his spineless crew, 
If you want Britons to think well of you. 
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Moscow 


HE attitude taken up by Germany and Italy 
regarding the present situation in Spain 
must be the cause of a great deal of uneasi- 

ness at the Bolshevik headquarters in Moscow. 
The very fact that they have chosen this moment 
to stage one of the monster, dramatic trials of 
which they are so fond, show that they are seeking 
to distract the Russian people from the issues in- 
volved in other countries of Europe. 

In 1934 Zinovieff was accused of complicity in 
the murder of Kiroff, Stalin’s right hand man, 
and it was realised at that time that the murder 
was not committed from a personal grudge but 
had been done from political motives, and that 
behind it lay a conspiracy directed against the 
whole Bolshevik-Government. Wholesale arrests 
and mass executions took place, and Zinovieff 
himself suffered imprisonment. 

Now, after two years have passed, he has been 
charged with being directly responsible for 
Kiroff’s murder and has admitted his guilt, while 
at the same time a number of other accomplices 
have been found guilty of conspiring against 
Stalin and other members of the Polit Bureau. 

Trotsky, Stalin’s old-time enemy, at present 
living in exile, is said to be the head of the whole 
conspiracy, BUT A SINISTER FACTOR OF 
THE CASE IS THE ACCUSATION 
BROUGHT FORWARD BY THE SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT THAT TROTSKY HAS 
BEEN IN TOUCH WITH GERMANY AND 
THAT AMAN NAMED VEIZ HAD BEEN 
SENT TO RUSSIA BY HERR HIMMLER, 
FORMERLY A CHIEF OF THE STORM 
TROOPS AND LATER CHIEF OF THE 
GERMAN SECRET POLICE. 


Zinovieff, a leader of the ‘‘ terrorist plot ’’ against the 
terrorists,and Tomski, who committed suicide rather 
than face Red justice.’ 


Real Reason for the 


By MERIEL 
* BUCHANAN 


Stalin staged the Moscow trial so that faked evidence 
could be introduced incriminating Germany. 


This attempt to involve Germany shows the 
devilish duplicity and cunning of the Kremlin. 
They never let slip an opportunity to slander and 
libel their opponents, they never miss a chance 
which may embroil other countries in hostilities 
and hatred. The wireless messages broadcast to 
Spain from Moscow have been unceasingly attack- 
ing Germany and slandering Herr Hitler, and 
though the German Ambassador has made 
repeated protests nothing has been done to put a 
stop to this shameless anti-German propaganda 
which is inflaming the people of Spain. 

The schemes of Moscow are only too devilishly 
clear. In the Abyssinian War they tried to dis- 
credit and defame Signor Mussolini and used 
every surreptitious method in their power to 
embroil us in a war with Italy. That they very 
nearly succeeded is a shame and lasting disgrace 
to England, for their failure was not due to our 
diplomacy, but rather to Signor Mussolini’s 
splendid courage, his amazing dignity and the 
forebearance with which he tolerated the futile, 
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Enemies of 


Hitler and Mussolini, bulwarks against the Red menace, are the men Stalin hates and fears. 


impertinent snubs of a man we fear the least but 
dread the most—Mr. Anthony Eden. 


Contrary to Moscow’s hopes and schemes Italy 
won the war in Abyssinia and the Bolshevik 
Government have now decided to make use of the 
Spanish situation in order to try and vilify Herr 
Hitler, to force Germany’s hand and bring about 
a clash between her and France, hoping that the 
British Foreign Office, still unfortunately directed 
by Mr. Anthony Eden, will side with France and 
so bring about Russia’s long desired situation, a 
coalition between England, France and Russia 
against Germany and Italy. 


Directed by Moscow, the Spanish Reds have 
missed no opportunity to goad the German 
people to action, and not only our Socialist papers 
but unfortunately others—happily of little import- 
ance—seem to be playing directly into the hands 
of Moscow. 

It is time surely that proprietors and editors of 
newspapers who are in sympathy with Bolshevism, 
as well as the Directors of the B.B.C., should 
make themselves familiar with the history of both 
sides ; time they stopped talking about the ‘‘ Loyal 
Government Troops ”’ and the Rebels ’’; time 
they ceased to consider the Spanish Government 
as having been elected by the people. THAT 
GOVERNMENT, IN SPITE OF BEING INA 
MINORITY, GOT INTO POWER BY A 
TRICK, SUBSIDISED BY -RUSSIAN 
MONEY AND ENTIRELY UNDER THE 
CONTROL OF THE EXTREMISTS, IT HAS 
NEVER BEEN A DEMOCRATIC GOVERN- 
MENT AND IT IS NOW COMPLETELY 
UNDER THE DOMINATION OF THE 
COMMUNISTS AND TERRORISTS. 


An example of Moscow’s unscrupulous lies is 
further shown in the message which Russia broad- 
cast to Spain on August 21st, assuring the Spanish 


people that Trotsky, Zinovieff and Kameneff were 
associated with the Spanish Fascists, and that the 
trial staged in Moscow would for ever put an end 
to this alliance. That Trotsky, who was himself 
the chief organiser of the outbreak of Red Com- 
munism in Spain, should now be associated with 
General Franco and his heroic armies fighting for 
the regeneration of his unhappy country, would be 
a suggestion as ludicrous as it is insulting, were 
the whole situation not so tragic, so wrought with 
peril for the whole future of the world. 


It is abundantly clear that shameless attempts, 
prompted by Moscow, were made to mislead the 
British people in respect of the Abyssinian crisis, 
and now attempts even more diabolical and evil 
are being made as regards Spain and the attitude 
of Germany. THE ONLY REPLY TO THE 
PERSISTENT ENDEAVOURS OF THE 
SOVIET TO BOLSHEVISE EUROPE 
WOULD BE AN ALLIANCE BETWEEN 
ENGLAND, GERMANY AND ITALY, FOR 
SUCH AN ALLIANCE WOULD RAISE A 
BULWARK AGAINST THE CREEPING 
BEAST WHICH IS SEEKING TO DEVOUR 
CIVILISATION. 


The British people have been misled and in 
their ignorance they refuse to see that both 
Germany and Italy desire to be friends. Let them 
shake off the shackles which bind them and take 
advantage of this offer of friendship before it is 
too late, for here lies England’s salvation. 


Blum and his satellites would not remain long 
in power were such an alliance to materialise, the 
Franco-Soviet Pact would inevitably be broken, 
and the Great Powers of Europe would thus stand 
together against the universal enemy which is at 
present threatening to overwhelm Spain and is 
already casting greedy eyes on France and 
England. 
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What Secret 


HAT secret understanding exists between 
our so-called National Government and 
the Soviet of Russia? 

What unofficial bargains were made between 
Anthony Eden and Litvinoff, in those intimate 
talks at Geneva, when Eden visited Moscow, and 
when Litvinoff was féted by Eden in London? 

Whence comes the special tenderness that the 
British Foreign Office displays to the Red or 
Reddening countries? 

Britain has declared her official neutrality in the 
fight between the Reds and the anti-Reds of 
Spain. 

WHY DOES MR. EDEN PERMIT OUR 
NATIVE SOCIALISTS TO SEND £1,000 AND 
MORE TO HELP THE REDS? WHY IS 
THE POST OFFICE WORKERS’ UNION 
PERMITTED TO VOTE £100 FROM ITS 
FUNDS TO HELP THE BOLSHEVIKS IN 
THEIR VICIOUS AND BRUTAL ATTACKS 
ON CHRISTIAN RELIGION? 


A year ago we were being regaled in the Press 
with accounts of ‘‘ Mr. Eden’s Firm Stand At 
Geneva ’’ — before he turned tail and bolted 
ignominiously from his own policy. 

Why is there no firm anti-Red stand now, at 
home? 

The measure of the sympathy which our Govern- 
ment displays for the Reds of Moscow has been 
decisively demonstrated in a much more positive 
way than this shutting of official eyes to Socialist 
breaches of neutrality. 

The poor British taxpayer, who knows himself 
to be the open object of the enmity of Moscow, 


**HISTORICUS”’ 


recently found himself pledged to giving Russia 
a £10,000,000 credit. 

No approach was made either to the electorate 
or to the representatives of the taxpayers in 
Parliament. 

The deed was done quietly and secretly, as all 
ill deeds are done, 

With the money thus assured, Russia is to buy 
facilities which will help her to-send more aid to 
her Spanish friends. 


Britons, who hate and loathe Bolshevist excesses 
wherever they occur, are thus made to subscribe 
to the very arms which are slaying priests and 
intimidating nuns in Spain and to that gigantic 
air force which Russia is building—targer than all 
Europe’s forces together—the purpose of which is 
world domination. 


BRITAIN PAYS 


Both in the evil incidents and in the major 
design of ruining the Empire, Britain is thus 
made by our National Government to pay for its 
enemies’ progress. 

Was there anything in history more atrocious! 
Has there ever been a more gross betrayal of 
docile citizens! 

For this Russian policy there are three possible 
explanations, each as bad as the next. 


A vast crowd with and banners in Red Square, Moscow, demonstrate 


with the Spanish 
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With 


Communists content themselves 


We know that Ramsay MacDonald was for 
years one of Russia’s most active agents in this 
country. In 1917 he strove to turn Britain 
Bolshevik at the moment of her death struggle in 
France and Flanders. He called on us all to 
follow Russia’s example. 

Moscow must know a great deal of the hidden 
political life of Mr. MacDonald, much that would 
sound queer when applied to the ex-Premier and 
present Lord President of the Council in what pre- 
tends to be a patriotic Government. 

Is Russia being so carefully nursed and helped 
because Russia will not let Mr. MacDonald forget 
his earlier pledges and bargains? 

A second explanation is that when Mr. Eden 
was appointed Minister for League Affairs he was 
commended to Mr. MacDonald’s Russian col- 
leagues, and thus found himself under the spell of 
Litvinoff. Eden, at that time a party to Britain’s 
disarmament, was striving hard to intimidate 
Mussolini. Had he failed to make some sort of a 
show, his career would have been abruptly ended. 
The support of any Geneva nation with any sort 
of a force was vital to him. 


FAVOURS TO COME? 

Russia had an air force of some strength 
and Russia loathed Fascist régime at Rome. It 
was necessary that Russia should be wooed to the 
Sanctions policy. 

What quid pro quo was offered by our Ministers 
for Russia’s help at that time ? 

The third explanation—the only other explana- 
tion that presents itself—is that Russia is receiv- 
ing her present favours (and that Left-wing help 
to the Spanish Reds is being condoned) because of 
benefits yet to come from Moscow to those now 
helping her. 


French Communists at where 


Have Been Made 


Russia 


they have joined the Red Army. Our 
sending cash. Why does Mr. Eden permit it ? 


Britain as a nation is only too eager to cut the 
painter that drags this great nation like an uneasy 
dinghy at the wake of Moscow. Britain as a 
nation is only too eager to sever herself from 
France, where Russia has taken so strong a hold. 


THE BRITISH PEOPLE KNOW THAT 
THEIR DESTINY IS NOT WITH THE 
MURDERERS AND RAPERS AND SACRI- 
LEGIOUS SCUM THAT IS DISGRACING 
THE NAME OF CHRISTIAN CIVILISA- 
TION. THEIR DESTINY IS WITH THOSE 
WESTERN NATIONS WHICH HAVE 
DETERMINED TO COMBAT THE RED 
EVIL TO ITS END. THE NATION WANTS 
NO FAVOURS FROM RUSSIA: IT 
RESENTS THE FAVOURS SHOWN TO 
RUSSIA. 

Unless Mr. Eden can explain why he has so 
assiduously wooed Litvinoff, why he has not put 
down his foot on those who continue to dribble 
their funds to the Spanish Reds, why he permitted 
that suspicious £10,000,000 credit—given with no 
attempt to enforce acknowledgment of previous 
trade debts-—unless he can explain why his policy 
has this evil Eastward drift, HE MUST NOT BE 
SURPRISED IF THE NATION SUSPECTS 
THE WORST. 

We have seen India given away, we have seen 
Egypt given away—the command of the Far East, 
the Middle East and the Near East has fallen from 
us. Russia was always avid of these: our National 
Government has kindly opened the way to her. 

Why? And for what return? And to whose 
benefit ? 

Mr. Eden prates much of democracy. Let him 
now give democracy its due, a full explanation of 
this strange policy. 
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WO men sat high up on the side of a 
Scottish hill with glasses to their eyes. The 
view before them was breath-taking in its 
grandeur. As far as the eye could see the mighty 
hills thrust their purple peaks towards the sky, 
and in all the far-flung distance of that view was 
no sign of human habitation. The hills were 
clothed in colour, the purple of heather, the olive- 
green of bracken and the sombre tints of the out- 
crops of rock. The scudding clouds sent patches 
of shadow racing over the hills so that the colour 
dulled and then brightened. The tinkling of the 
burn was the only sound which broke the un- 
earthly quiet. 

But the two men had no eyes for that vast 
panorama. Their attention was concentrated on 
the opposite hillside, a mile and a half away. 
They sat absolutely motionless, absorbed in their 
task. One was an elderly man dressed in brown 
homespun. His face bore the tan of an open-air 
life. He was Donald Stuart, the stalker. The 
other was younger. His face was pale as though 
his life had been spent in the cities. Though he 
sat there so silently his heart was throbbing within 
him, for this was his first day on the hill. 


In the Heather 


Donald gave a grunt of satisfaction. ‘‘ There’s 
stags there,’ he said. ‘‘ D’ye see yon white 
stane. Come down a bit, then to the right. He’s 
lying down in the heather.” 

Foster obeyed, but his glasses showed only a 
patch of heather. Eagerly he scanned it, but he 
could see nothing. Then suddenly he saw two 
threads of brown moving to and fro, and he 
realised that they were the antlers of the recumbent 
stag. ‘‘ I’ve got him!”’ he said triumphantly. 

Donald returned his glasses to their case. Care- 
fully he tested the wind. ‘‘ We’ll hae tae get 
roond ahint him,’’ he muttered. He picked up the 
rifle in its waterproof case and retraced his steps 
over the brow of the hill. There was no need for 
caution yet. They would have to make a long 
detour to get round behind the stag; the arduous 
part of the stalk would come in the last half-mile 
which they would have to cover on the open hill in 
full view of the beast. 

Donald set off with his long hillman’s stride. 
Foster followed, wondering at the speed with 
which the older man covered the ground. The 
sun was hot overhead, and he was soon perspiring 
freely. Donald went on without pause. He led 
the way over rock and heather until they had 
encircled the stag and were in a valley behind the 
slope on which it lay. 

Moving more slowly and cautiously now, the 
stalker moved slantwise up the steep hillside until 
he was just beneath the brow. He turned and 
whispered to Foster. ‘‘ Do ye follow me and do 
jist as I do.” 


The Hill 


By Dan Russell 


In hiding. 


With infinite care he slipped round the brow of 
the hill. Foster followed him. What wind there 
was blew straight into their faces. Somewhere 
below them lay the stag, and the slightest mis- 
calculation, an unwary movement, would send him 
bounding to safety. 


On all fours the stalker crept from boulder to 
boulder, being very careful to keep the wind in his 
face. Foster marvelled at the skill which he 
showed in keeping under cover. Very slowly they 
crept downhill. Foster was hot and aching. Every 
muscle in his body was protesting at this un- 
accustomed exercise. At the same time he was in 
an agony of fear lest he should dislodge some small 
stone which would warn the stag of their presence. 
Writhing like a snake with his stomach to the 
ground, he followed the stalker. 


Down the Burn 


Donald halted. They had come to a bare patch 
of ground on which there was no cover. Only a 
little burn wound over that arid ground. 
Gingerly, making no splash, he slipped in. 
Foster followed. | Face downwards in the cold 
water they continued the stalk. The water flowed 
in at their knees and out at their necks. Their 
hands and faces were filthy with peat and their 
bodies were chilled by the ice-cold water of the 
burn. 


Inch by inch they crept forward. Where they 
were and how near they were to the stag Foster 
did not know. Long ago he had lost all sense of 
direction, and now he did not dare to raise his 
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head. He kept his eyes glued on the homespun 
back before him. Stabs of pain shot through his 
neck muscles. 


Very cautiously Donald raised his head above 
the bank. After a long scrutiny he crept over 
and motioned Foster to follow. Again the stalk 
was over the dry hillside. At a snail’s pace they 
crept behind the boulders, leaving behind them 
trails of wet on the ground. 


At long last the stalker halted behind a large 
boulder. He peered over the top of it and motioned 
Foster to come beside him. ‘‘ We’re near 
enough,”’ he whispered. ‘‘ He’s lying doon. 
When I whistle he'll rise an’ ye’ll have just one 
second before he’s aff.’’ 


He drew the rifle from its case and handed it 
to Foster. Then he placed his cap on the boulder 
asa rest for the weapon. Foster raised the weapon 
to his shoulder and gazed along the sights. His 
hand trembled so that the weapon shook. He 


cursed savagely. Of the stag there was nosign. 

Suddenly Donald whistled and the stag jumped 
up from the heather where he had been lying. 
He stood motionless, his nostrils trying the air. 
For one instant Foster glimpsed the brown body 
over the sights and squeezed the trigger. The 
sharp report cracked out and the stag gave a leap 
and bounded forward. Foster’s heart gave a 
sickening lurch. He had missed. He dared not 
look at Donald. But at that moment the stag 
faltered and fell in mid career. He turned one 
somersault and lay still. 

‘**A guid shot. Right through the hairt!”’ cried 
Donald gleefully. They walked up to the fallen 
stag. ‘‘ A right guid head,’’ he went on, “a 
nine pointer.” 

Two hours later a little procession came down 
the glen. First came a stout hill pony bearing on 
its back the carcase of a stag, next came Donald 
Stuart, and behind him came the happiest man in 
Scotland. 


E can expect the Liberal and Socialist 
press, in their attitude towards the 
Spanish civil war, to obscure the issue, 

but what right has the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration to be partisan ? 

In the news that pours in from Spain, both sides 
are accused of atrocities. The B.B.C. seems to 
emphasise those accusations directed against 
General Franco’s forces. What is the truth? 

For five months before the revolt of the army 
and the start of the civil war, sabotage, assassina- 
tion and atrocities of all sorts were rife all over 
Spain and committed by the supporters of the 
Government. There was only one side during 
those months, and to stress to-day, when civil war 
has broken out, that there is severity and atrocity 
on both sides calls aloud to heaven on account of 
its unfairness. 

There is a large number of unfortunate English 
refugees brought to England by our gallant and 
efficient fleet. | Where have they chiefly come 
from? From the cities and centres in control of 
what is called ‘‘the government.”’ If the enquirer 
for the truth were to ask them, he would receive 
ample proof of the fact that the Government forces 
are to blame, and would also doubtless hear in- 
dignant criticism of the prominent people who, 
with only a slight knowledge of Spain and her 
people, express opinions on the conflict which are 
contrary to the truth, written because of their 
political leanings, and mislead the British public. 

I must confess that I have a long experience of 
Spain and her people, who have my deepest 
sympathy, and that because of these feelings I am 
biased on the side of order against mob rule, and 
perhaps for that reason see partisanship to the 
other side where it may not exist. Such a partisan- 
ship is evident to me in the news broadcasts of the 


The B.B.C. and Spain 


By Arthur F. Loveday 


B.B.C., which emphasise atrocities of the Rights 
and give preference to Government news, which 
is notoriously inaccurate. 

But whether this partisanship is imaginary or 
not on my part, there can be nothing imaginary 
about of the slovenliness of B.B.C. geography 
and pronunciation of Spanish names. 


Wanted—A Man 


We've an Empire widely extended 
All over the face of the earth, 
We have millions of acres untended, 
We scarcely know what we are worth. 
We’ve dominions and islands and riches 
And peoples no figures can span, 
We have plenty of these, but we beg on our knees 
For someone to give us a MAN. 


Just think of the people who rule us! 
That junta of pestilent cranks, 
Those Socialists ready to fool us, 
With traitors avowed in their ranks. 
Those Lights of the Liberal Party, 
Selected by “‘ trustworthy Stan,” 
There’s not one of the lot that we value a jot, 
Not one has the stamp of a MAN. 


Then consider the blindness and folly 
Which govern our Foreign Affairs, 
All due to that simpering dolly, 
With his Muscovite friends and his airs. 
What use are such tailor-made graces 
To keep England’s place in the van? 
To steer a right course, we want strength, we want 
force, 
For the Lord’s sake, let’s get us a MAN. 


Focus. 
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RACING 


The St. Leger Problem 


By David Learmonth 


DOUBT if the York Meeting will have thrown 
much light on the St. Leger except to indicate 
which stables are in form, for none of the 

more fancied candidates are likely to have run so 
soon before the race. 


It looks, in fact, as if the race will be a very open 
one this year, at any rate so far as betting is 
concerned. 

The favouritism of Rhodes Scholar is based on 
his performance in the Eclipse Stakes as much as 
on his defeat of Mahmoud at Ascot, when the latter 
had probably not fully recovered from the effects 
of the Derby. It must also be remembered that 
the Ascot race was over only a mile, while the 
distance of the Eclipse Stakes is only a mile and a 
quarter. Neither can, therefore, be called St. 
Leger tests. 

I pointed out after the Eclipse Stakes that while 
the manner in which Rhodes Scholar won was im- 
pressive it did not make him a super-horse, as the 
opposition was not in my opinion outstanding. 
He may well win the St. Leger, but whether he is 
a good bet at seven to four against, which is what 
the bookmakers are offering at the time of writing, 
is another matter. 


Willing to Lay 

A disturbing factor is that, although the odds 
against Rhodes Scholar are less than two to one, 
bookmakers are not at all unwilling to lay against 
him. It is a little difficult to know why, as the 
latest news from Manton is that the colt is going 
well. It may be, however, that the public have 
been paying more attention to the longer-priced 
Felicitation or that opinion in the Ring is that 
the present spell of hot weather will militate against 
the chances of Rhodes Scholar, who is said to 
prefer the going more yielding. It will be remem- 
bered that Lawson had difficulty in training him 
at the beginning of the season and that he had to 
be scratched from the Derby. 


There is also some hostility to Mahmoud in the 
Ring. This cannot be on the presumption that the 
weather will remain fine, because Mahmoud is a 
colt who likes to hear his feet rattle. It may be 
on account of the heel trouble that he was found 
to have on pulling up after a recent gallop; but 
reports from Newmarket state that the Aga Khan’s 
colt has been going great guns and the heel trouble 
seems to have been of a very temporary nature. 

Doubts as to Mahmoud’s stamina on account of 
his breeding on the dam’s side are the probable 
cause of his easiness in the market, and whether 
he stays the mile and three-quarters has, of course, 
yet to be seen. But this applies to the other can- 
didates, and Mahmoud stayed well enough in the 
Derby. 


After his win in the Hyperion Stakes at Hurst 


Park, run over a little more than a mile and a half, 
Precipitation has come right into the picture and 
at the time of writing is joint second favourite with 
Mahmoud at seven to one, while the bookmakers 
are a good deal less ready to lay him. 


Lady Zia Wernher’s colt seems to be able to act 
equally well in any going, which is a point in his 
favour in a year when the weather is so change- 
able. It is true that the Hurst Park race produced 
only four starters; but the pace was nevertheless 
good throughout, and in giving Magnet half a 
stone and the easy beating he did, he ran a very 
good St. Leger trial. He certainly seems a natural 
stayer so far as one can judge, and I must say that 
I like his chances immensely. 


It would be a fitting memory to that great race- 
horse and great sire Hurry On, who himself won 
a substitute St. Leger, if it should turn out that 
he sired another St. Leger winner so near the close 
of his career. It isa pity that his male stock have 
not done better at the stud. Both Coronach and 
Captain Cuttle have been disappointing as sires. 


Thankerton’s Form 


Though there are very few classics ever run when 
an unconsidered horse does not fill one of the 
places, I cannot on form fancy any to beat the three 
I have mentioned. Thankerton on his Derby 
running should have a chance of getting placed, 
but he seems to have steadily deteriorated after it; 
and I do not fancy the bookmakers are risking 
much in offering sixty-six to one against him. 


Magnet is well held by Precipitation and, unless 
the latter horse proves one of a century which is, 
to say the least of it, unlikely, I do not see how he 
can well be placed at Doncaster after his running 
at Hurst Park and still less how he can win. 


Lawson has another candidate in Raeburn, who 
is a nice colt and won the Irish Derby the last 
time out. But the form in this event seldom has 
much relation to that in our classic races, and I 
fancy anyway that Raeburn is regarded as a good 
deal inferior to Rhodes Scholar at home. Any- 
how, he will very likely have run in the Great 
Yorkshire Stakes before this article appears, in 
which case we shall all know more about him. 


Fearless Fox is another that may have run at 
York. I hardly see how he can beat Raeburn or 
any other of Lawson’s such as Plaster Cast or 
Foxfield, but a little business has been done about 
him for the St. Leger at about twenty to one. Here 
again we shall have learnt more if he has run; but 
I hardly think he will gain a place. 

At the moment, though I fully realise the danger 
from Rhodes Scholar and Mahmoud, if I had to 
make a bet at the moment, I think it would be 
Precipitation each way. 
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NEW BOOKS I CAN RECOMMEND 


The High Command in War 


By the Literary Critic 


S military critic and war historian, Captain 
Liddell Hart enjoys a deservedly high repu- 
tation. He can always be relied upon for 

the accuracy of his facts, while the views he founds 
upon them are invariably stimulating and thought 
provoking, even if on occasion his readers may feel 
compelled to differ from him. 


In his latest book ‘‘ The War in Outline, 1914- 
1918 ’’ (Faber and Faber, 5s.) he displays a skill 
that excites one’s warmest admiration in compres- 
sing into the space of one small volume of two 
hundred and fifty pages the main incidents and 
developments of a four year world struggle. 


The book’s most serious defect lies in its author’s 
inability to do justice to the military abilities of 
Foch and Haig. 


In his criticisms of those leaders he is apt not 
only to forget what they actually accomplished, 
but to be unduly influenced by a certain fixed 
idea. 

The Soldier's “ Sheltered Occupation ” 


The theme he sets forth in his preface gives the 
clue to those criticisms. Briefly it is that the pro- 
fessional soldier was temperamentally and intel- 
lectually unfitted to take the highest commands in 
a war of nations. 


Unlike the politician and the business-man who 
are ever engaged ‘‘in war’’ and fierce competition, 
the soldier in peace time, Captain Liddell Hart 
argues, is in a ‘‘ sheltered occupation ’’; his very 
training suppresses the combative qualities and the 
higher he gets the more immune he is from 
criticism. 

This, in Captain Liddell Hart’s opinion, gravely 
affects the soldier’s initiative and outlook. He has, 
of course, his technical experience, but this quali- 
fication in the highest commands of large scale 
warfare is bound to count for less than ‘‘ wide 
knowledge, broad outlook and depth of thought.’’ 
In the last war 

“there was little in pre-war professional experience 
that helped a man, while there was much that might 
handicap the development of his personal qualities. . 
Thus all were amateurs in that war from the — 
when the opening moves broke down. . . 
question which remained was how quickly they oui 
learn, and whether their minds could expand to the 
scale ‘of the problems. The chances of this adaptation, 
as well as the opportunity for fresh minds, were 
diminished by a delusion—that they were professionals 
in the larger sphere. This was the ‘ Great Delusion ’ 
of the ‘ Great War.’ ” 

No one willdeny that there is a considerable 
element of truth in this argument. But pushed to 
its logical extreme it might seem to point to the 
advisability, in any future Great War, of handing 
over the supreme command of our Armies to our 
most combative politician—which, pace Mr. Lloyd 
George, would be a truly grim prospect ! 


The better plan surely would be to discover some 


more certain means for encouraging genius to 
reach and thrive in the higher ranks of our military 
hierarchy. 


The Army Since 1660 


Another useful and admirably executed outline 
is concerned with British military history since the 
formation of a Standing Army at the Restoration. 
(‘‘ An Outline of British Military History, 1660- 
1936,’’ by Majors D. H. Cole and E. C. Priestley, 
Sifton Praed, 12s. 6d.). 

Apart from a few minor errors and omissions 
this book of 450 pages provides an amazingly 
complete and reliable summary not only of changes 
of armament and tactics but of all the major cam- 
paigns and important battles in which the British 
Army has participated in the last three centuries. 


New Light on Tsushima 


More than thirty years have passed since Togo’s 
crushing victory over Russia’s Baltic Fleet in the 
Straits of Tsushima and that might well appear to 
be an unduly long period to wait for a detailed 
story of Rozhestvensky’s disaster from the Russian 
side. 

Despite its blatant propagandism and its belated 
appearance, one cannot read A. Novikoff-Priboy’s 
Tsushima ’’ (translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul, Allen and Unwin, 16s.) without being 
impressed with the essential truth of this pay- 
master-steward’s account of what happened on the 
long voyage to the Sea of Japan. Here we read of 
the pessimism that prevailed in all ranks, of the 
almost universal lack of discipline in every unit of 
the fleet, of orders given in fits of rage and subse- 
quently rescinded from fear of provoking mutiny, 
of officers for whom their men had nothing but 
contempt and of an Admiral in chief who had an 
uncontrollable temper, openly abused the com- 
manders under him, trusted no one and wholly 
failed to inspire any confidence in the men he led. 


Little wonder that the disaster when it came was 
so overwhelming. 


The Austrian Alps 


Mr. F. S. Smythe has a fine record of mountain- 
eering to his credit and he has also the gift of 
imparting to his readers some of the enthusiasm 
he feels for the high ranges he loves to explore. 

His latest venture he describes as ‘‘ a peaceful 
journey.”’ 

It was, in company with Mr. Campbell Secord, 
to make a complete traverse of the Austrian Alps 
from West to East, with a starting point at Blu- 
denz in Arlberg. 

The travellers took things more or less easily, 
thoroughly enjoying themselves and that enjoy- 
ment can be shared by those who peruse the 
delightfully illustrated ‘‘ Over Tyrolese Hills ”’ 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.). 
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We invite our readers 
te write to us express- 
ing their views on 
matters of current 
33 imterest :: :: 


Correspondents who wish their letters published in the following issue are requested to arrange for them to reach us 
. by the first post on Monday morning. 


An Eye Witness in Spain 


MApAM ,— 

The last number of the Saturday Review fell into my 
hands by accident. I was much struck by its sincerity 
and plain trith. May I say a word about the Spanish 
situation ? 


I am an Englishwoman and went to Spain in 1918 to 
Granada, where my husband is Professor in the University 
and the National Institute. In justice I may say I. lived 
perfectly happy until the fall of the monarchy. Soon 
after I became aware we were the object of a constant per- 
secution, my husband being of the Conservative Party. I 
myself am and have always been a fervent Monarchist. 
“* Long live the King.” 


In 1932, while with the family in the north of Spain for 
Christmas, a bomb was placed in the door of my home, 
little damage being done at that time. Repairs cost us 
£25. In May of the same year another bomb, 12 kilos in 
weight, exploded and we escaped with our lives only by 
the grace of God. All doors and windows were blown out, 
the front of the house wrecked and the furniture des- 
troyed. This cost us £200 to repair. 


Stoned by Children 


With the change of politics, Sr. Gil Robles gaining a 
majority in the elections, we lived a short period of 
peace. Unfortunately the Popular Front assaulted the 
power by circumstances too long to explain now. In the 
elections of February I was Presidente of one of the 
Electoral Centres, the majority was of the Right. Later 
this was annulled in the Camara by Azaiia. 


From the time of the elections I was unable to venture 
outside my home; children threw stones at me, women 
spat upon me and hurled the vilest of insults; my life 
was a nightmare. On the 10th of last March we were 
attracted by an unusual noise and were horrified to see 
the people descending upon the town armed with all 
kinds of instruments The authorities had set free all 
criminals in the prisons and Governors of the towns gave 
permission for a few days expansion as they called it. 


Soon we saw flames rising from various buildings set 
on fire and so it went on all day. We telephoned to the 
Police, the Guards, and the Civil Governor, asking pro- 
tection, but nothing was done to defend peaceable citizens 
from the maddened crowd. 


Official Sacrilege 


The authorities gave the impression of aiding and 
abetting the sacrilege of the burning of churches and the 
sacking of public property. Nothing happened to us 
until 10 p.m., when a knock came at the door and I saw 
there two guards. Thinking naturally they had been sent 
in answer to our repeated request for help we let them 
in, but they were followed by five of the Red Militia, 
youths of about 18-20 years. They had an order from the 
Civil Governor to search the house for arms. I know 
now they came with the idea to arrest my husband and 
leave me alone unprotected. They found no arms and 
went away. . 


They had not been gone two minutes when a bottle of 
inflammable liquid was thrown at the door which was 
soon ablaze. My husband and I with buckets of water 
managed to put out the fire, and there we were all night 
alone with the two maids expecting every moment another 
outrage. It was useless to call the Authorities—they just 
let things take their course. 


Next day I looked for a flat with intention of moving 
what I could of my home to a place of safety. We were 
on the point of entering in the house of the owner of the 
flat when we were seized by a group of hooligans, dragged 
through the central streets with about 2,000 of the mob 
behind us, expecting every moment to have a knife thrust 
in our backs. 


Home in Flames 


We managed to get to the Commissariat with a few 
bruises, we were detained there while the mob went to 
my home with tins of petrol, sacked and then set fire to 
everything, giving the servants a few moments to collect 
their clothes. In a short time my home was reduced to a 
heap of debris, the fruit of 20 years’ work. 


Next morning the wreck was invaded by the crowd in 
search of relics, they carried away everything that would 
not burn. Trees were cut to the ground, the garden torn 
up, water deposits and fountains destroyed. The last my 
husband saw of it they were even carrying away the rest 
of the materials of which the house was constructed. 
What can one think or say of a Government who permits 
such things ? 

A. GRAY DE TABOADA. 

8, Colosseum Terrace, 

Regents Park, London, N.W.1. 


The Church and Spain 


MADAM,— 

As a member of the Protestant faith in this country, I 
am waiting for some condemnation from the clergy of 
our church, on the anti-Christ war in Spain. 


So far I have not seen or heard a single word decrying 
the Red atrocities. Yet these gentry were loud in their 
howls of pity for the poor Abyssinians, which, in view of 
our own many and varied colonial wars, was only a case 
of ‘‘ the pot calling the kettle black.” 


Truly we have come to a most deplorable condition ; our 
shame should be boundless. Another point—does no one 
realise the real significance of Hitler having appointed 
his best and strongest man to this country, in order to 
force Eden and Baldwin to come to heel re Bolshevism ? 


Thanking you for your splendid efforts to put us once 
again on the right path. 
O. F. W. JAMESON. 
72a, Sinclair Road, London, W.14. 


Patriots or Rebels? 
DEAR LADY Houston,— 
I want to write to you every week because I wish to 


thank you for all you do trying tosave Europe from 
Bolshevism. 


Every word you say is gold! I just seized the pen 
when my radio continued to call the real Spaniard 
patriots ‘‘ The Rebels,” just that, on the day when the 
“Reds ” (that here they call the ‘‘ Government ’’) have 
shot mercilessly two Generals. 


Your nuns still walked, but look at these! Half-burnt, 
buried alive, taken out of their graves after days and 
nailed outside the Churches! 

My admiration to you. 


FAITHFUL READER. 
London, W.2., 
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The Saturday Review 


How England is Deceived 


LaDy Houston,— 

I have read your paper for many a day! Every word 
you have said is true concerning the menace of Bolshe- 
vism—(whatever that is). This evil thing is not a new con- 
dition, theory, faith. . . nor did it start in Russia during 
the Great War per Lenin and Trotsky at Ludendorf’s 
behest—(though he sent them to Russia with gold—says 
so—.) . . . lt seems to have continually emerged from 
the cold, hunger and misery of Siberia in one form or 
another since the dawn of history—with extraordinary 
regularity. It is a “‘ biological matter,’’ hence the con- 
tinual ‘‘ Decline of the West . . . . Untergang des 
Abendlandes ” under its murderoys, and pernicious 
influence. 


It may be that the final crushing of this evil menace is 
in sight!. . modern science having placed the means 
in our hands wherewith to overcome the distances, and 
climatic conditions which have hitherto allowed its centre 
to exist practically undisturbed. 


Horrible Facts 


Can anyone read the horrible facts set forth by the 
Communist W. Gallacher, M.P., in his book recently 
published ‘‘ Revolt on the Clyde,’”? how 100,000 of 
Bolshevism’s dupes marched through Glasgow truculently 
demanding more paper pounds while their brothers were 
dying in agonies. . in the most terrible death struggle 
of all time! . Blinded by the subtle propaganda of 
those who through history have always played upon the 
primitive animal desires of mankind—to attain their own 
ends, and their own aggrandisement, oblivious of the fact 
that if their brothers were defeated they would have been 
starving at once! Is there an instance of greater baseness 
than this in the history of the world, and do such ‘‘devils”’ 
deserve to survive a day let alone those who were their 
subverters ? 


Fear of Publicity 


The trouble in this easy going country—(and it is)—is 
that the majority are sound men of “ goodwill ’”’ not 
easily deceived by ‘‘ Cokades, and Promises ”—but mor- 
tally afraid of being conspicuous or even voicing definite 
political opinions (‘‘ payment of members killed all that 
for them ’’) or for that matter thinking beyond “‘ to-day ” 
at all, thus opening np an easy way to power for noisy, 
treacherous. . and unscrupulous, parasitical traitors. 


** Bolshevism ’’—what is it in colloquial parlance ?—‘‘a 
short cut to other people’s possessions—on the back of 
any fool you can get to carry you.”” As the “ old-timer ” 
said in a famous play: ‘‘ Poor B——y fools ”’ (poetic 
licence for the plural) : 


As an ‘old soldier, and timer ’’ I may not see the 
decisive, and glorious victory which will reward you for 
the Crusade you started as a modern St. Augustine—with 
the object of bringing back to this nation a sense of true 
values—Victory after a long struggle such as all patriots 
have endured ! 

“The Bulldog wins because he hangs on!’’—at least 
I have heard you for Britain again shout ‘‘ Trumpeter 
Sound!” knowing that I shall hear the. echoes and 
teverberations of . . the old Reveille—in the happy 
hunting grounds and that as I am here, I shall certainly 
be there to hear ’em! 

TIMER.” 


Publishing the Truth 


DgaR Lapy Hovston,— 

I beg to thank you most sincerely for having published 
my letter: ‘‘ A Heart Cry from Spain.’’ I estimate it 
the greatest honour that the first letter I had ever written 


to a paper should appear in the columns of the best 
political review I have ever read. 

Every word in your paper is clear, easy to understand 
bringing justice home to one. 

It is indeed incomprehensible how any nation profess- 
ing a Christian civilisation, should even acknowledge a 
representative of a Bolshevik Government, let alone any 
Treaties with these, the greatest enemy of mankind. 


NELLY HARVEY. 
19, Essex Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


Is Britain Soft? 


SIR,—I have been following the discussions in the 
press ‘‘ Has England Gone Soft?” 


Returning to England after some years sojourn in other 
parts of the Empire, I am inclined to hazard the state- 
ment ‘‘ England Has Gone Soft.’”” To me and many more 
men and women who love England and have served her 
faithfully for many generations, England gives the 
impression of a people living with smug complacency, 
looking on the world and all that is happening to-day 
with a mind prejudiced by memories of past successes 
and, like the ostrich, burying her head in the sands of 
former glories. 


Deaf to the cries of her own people, impervious to the 
criticisms of her best friends, insular and _ self- 
concentrated, oblivious of what the world knows, that, as 
the heart and centre of an Empire surrounded by virile 
Dominions sprung from her loins, she should be head and 
front of the only possible League of Nations, cemented 
together by common traditions, history, deeds accom- 
plished, sacrifices made by blood which alone cements 
kindred races together. 


Faltering Leaders 


Her leaders seem to falter and her gates to be open to 
the entrance of those who seek to batten on her strength. 
Is England blind to the obvious truth that, were she to 
awaken the British peoples and those who seek to work 
in co-operation, there would be no need for the fraudulent 
and incompatible so-called League of Nations, centring 
in that cesspool of intrigue—Geneva ? 


Then would the world have some expectation of that 
peace and goodwill which alone can come from sane 
leadership and guidance that such co-operation is capable 
of giving. 

The youth of England to-day is being deliberately, 
maliciously and intentionally brought up to despise the 
idea of Empire. The old men still cling to power 
trammelled with preconceptions of their youth, refusing 
to recognise that the world of those days is no more. 


In the youth of the country is its greatest asset. The 
children of to-day will be the parents of to-morrow, but 
without hope, deprived of their natural heritage, they 
seek relaxation in time wasting trivialities. If this God- 
given Empire is to perform its natural functions, then the 
rising generation must be taught to take up, to continue 
and to expand the labours of their fathers, failing which 
nature will exact the inevitable penalty; they must pass 
from the stage as other Empires have done and make 
room for more virile successors. [Let us read history 
aright and we can obtain examples that will teach us 
with the most impressive directness. 


R. T. Perry. 
14, Minster Road, 
West Hampstead, N.W.2, 
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A Convert 


MADAM,— 

I wrote to you some time ago somewhat disparagingly 
of the Saturday Review; but now I return to commend it. 

It is extraordinary that in face of the advancing tide of 
Communism so small a portion of the press appears to 
recognise the peril. Northcliffe House and yourself are 
almost the only ones to give the full truth of what is 
happening in Spain, extending to France and threatening 
us, whilst the greater part of the press and the Anglican 
bishops seem to have turned “ pink.” 


Lord Churchill in a letter to the Daily Telegraph 
to-day actually states that the Red Government in Spain 
is the legally constituted authority, whereas since Azafia’s 
Government fell there has been none. 

I hope to see some vigorons words and action on your 
part to expose all this poltroonery and suicidal tendency 
in public affairs. 

W. HOLDEN. 

18, Stavordale Road, 

Highbury, N.5. 


Australian Patriots 


Dear Lapy Houston,— 

As two young Australians visiting for the first time 
the heart of the Empire our fathers came to defend, we 
wish to endorse your Australian correspondent’s good 
opinion of our statesmanlike High Commissioner, Mr. S. 
M. Bruce, and our stalwart Attorney-General, Mr. R. G. 
Menzies—a mighty Imperialist in all senses of that noble 
term, and one of our biggest bylwarks against 
Bolshevism. 

Mr. Menzies in particular has always been in the fore- 
front of battle for his King and country, never shirking 
the risks that beset any man courageous enough to 
strike hard and straight in defence of the Empire’s inte- 
rests, though in doing so he has often been in danger of 
being stabbed in the back by the witting or unwitting 
tools of Moscow. 


Apart from the sentimental ties that bind us to the 
Mother Country, our very existence depends on the 
strength of the British Empire and all its parts, the only 
genuine League of Nations. And so we say with all one 
energy: Up, Mr. Bruce and Mr. Menzies, and Up, the 
British Empire! 

Two AUSTRALIANS. 

Grenville Street, W.C.1. 


An Appreciation 


DEAR MADAM,— 

Since my very sincere wish to you to put down the 
price of your most noble paper from 6d. to 2d., I question 
whether you can appreciate how much its value has gone 
up!! 

Every week it enables me to send to very many a copy, 
as I consider that it should not only be read by the higher 
class thinking people but by what is called the prole- 
tariat, which I suppose is the people. 

I have myself sent copies this week to Churchill, 
Baldwin, Chamberlain and Lloyd George. 

I can only hope that if some of these gentlemen will 
glance at it they get a little more common sense to see 
which way this lovely old country is going. I have also 
had the pleasure of sending copies to several other people. 

I want to see you run this paper so that all 
who run can read, mark and inwardly digest the 
awful and appalling significance of the way a rich, 
glorious, historical old nation is driven by its money 
grabbing £400-a-year-men who are only “‘ out for blood.” 

God bless you and your staff. 

Scorr. 


Merrymeade, 9, Woodlands, 
Golders Green, N.W.11, 


WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


To Combat Bolshevism 
MapDaM,— 


The peril of the present situation needs no emphasis, 
but is the sane and sober section of the people of this 
country content to drift to disaster without an effort? 

Active co-operation is urgently needed in all parts of 
the country to develop a powerful educational campaign 
to combat a menace which is ceaseless, ubiquitous and 
deadly. 

Collective action calls for individual effort, and, as there 
is no time to be lost, British men and women who are 
opposed to Bolshevist corruption and who are prepared 
to devote time and effort in exposing the real nature 
of Bolshevism are asked to communicate with the 
undersigned. 

JOHN ENGLEDOW. 

5, High View Road, Upper Norwood, 

London, S.E.19. 


Complacent England 


DEAR LaDy Houston,— 

Is there not too much politics in England, too much 
party and class strife? The welfare of the fatherland 
takes but a vague and minute place on the many, too 
mauy, programmes of the “ professional” politicians. 
This is perplexing and alarming, considering the grave 
moment and the heavy responsibility which will rest on 
- British Empire in the development of Europe’s next 
uture. 

It is therefore comforting to hear your voice, which has 
an unfamiliar ring of sincerity, stating a diagnosis with 
admirable and courageous frankness. 

The atrocities committed in Spain by the Reds finds 
in most English newspapers no more commentaries 
than those bestowed on the daily road accidents. The 
Christians in Spain cannot boast of the flagrant com- 
miseration of belligerent English bishops as shown for 
the Abyssinian slave-traders, who profess a kind of 
Christianity. 

A possible stronghold of the Soviet in Spain does not 
seem to arouse special anxiety here and is perhaps even 
preferable to a friendship of this country with great, dis- 
ciplined, patriotic nations who abhor anarchy. 

I appeal to you and your invincible energy to fight the 
Red cancer, that a Red Cross should be organised as 
quick as possible to help the patriots of a neighbouring 
country in the glorious effort to defeat the Russian terror. 

After a year’s visit to Italy and a short stay in England 
I will soon cross over to my own country to explore 
Dutch feelings (with the certainty of not finding there a 
Lady Houston, active enemy of the Soviet). Will you 
allow me to communicate with you and tell you the results 
of the stirring up of Red Cross and other help? 

I,. H. VAN DER JAGT. 

4, Queensberry Place, S.W.7. 


A League of Loyalists! 
DEAR Lapy Hovuston,— 

As a regular reader of the Saturday Review, and as a 
young man who realises the danger of Communism in 
this country and all over the world, would it not be 
possible to start through your paper a League of Patriots 
or Loyalists ? 

The Popular Front in this country is spreading the 
seeds of Communism among the working classes and at 
the moment they seem to be doing very well. If we could 
build an organisation to combat their propaganda and 
show the working classes the truth about Communism I 
am sure at least we could keep the Communist menace 
from these shores. 

Surely it is up to the youth of this country to get such 
an organisation formed and I am sure with your help we 
could get thousands of young men and women to join 
and combat Communist propaganda. 

Good luck to you and your paper in your fight against 
Communism. 

25, Hornsey Lane Gardens, 


A. BOUCHER. 
Highgate, N.6. 
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SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


BERFELDY, Perthshire. — Station 
Hotel. Rec., 2. Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 


LEXANDRIA, Dumbartonshire.—Albert 
otel. B 2. Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. bishine. Loch Lomond. 


VIEMORE, — Aviemore 

Hotel. Bec Rec., 4. Pens., 6 

gns. to 10 gns. ‘ect’ ‘private. Fishing, 
shooting, riding, tennis. 


YLESBURY. — Bull's Head _ Hotel, 

Market Square. d., 24; 

Pens., 4 gns. /7/6. Garden, golf, 
tennis, bowls, fishing. 


NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


» oy —Kensington Hotel. Bed., 76; 
Rec., 5. _Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., 27/6. Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very moderate. 


END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
Hotel Bed., 20; Rec 4 and bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 ons. Tennis, golf, bathing. 


-ON-WINDERMERE. Rigg’s 
Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gns. to 7 gns. 
Golf, 1} miles. Yachting, fishing. 


RACKNELL, Berkshire.—Station Hotel. 
e ; Rec., 2. Pens., from 34 to 4 
gus. W.E., Sat. to Mon., 2 gns. Golf, riding 


RIGHTON, Sussex.—Sixty-six Hotel.— 

Bed., 33; Rec., 5; ens., from 44 gns. 

W.E. from 32/6. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent.—Grand Hotel. 

Pens., from 5 gns.. W.E. from £1 per 
day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


OXON. — The w Hotel. 

Bed., 12; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 gns. to 

5 gns. W. 15/- per day. Golf, trout 
fishing, riding, hunting. 


URY ST. EDMUNDS, Ra —Angel 

Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec Pens., 5 gns. 
W.E., 2 gns. Lun., 3/6; ‘Din., 5/6. Golf, 
fishing, racing. 


YALLANDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 

Hotel, Trossachs. , 60. ens., fr. 
5 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel, ar. 
Pembroke College. Pens., 3} to 5 
WE,, 14/- to 17/6 per day. Golf, 3 miles; 

boating, tennis. 


ARDIFF. — Pork Hotel, Park 
Bed., 115; Rec., 4. Pens., 7 gns. 
(Sat. Lun. to Mon. Brkfst.), 37/6. “Golf.” 


— New Inn, High Street.— 
30; ens., to 6 gns. 
Golf, ye sea bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
clochey. Pens., £2 10/-. lLun., 1/6; 
Din., 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


OMRIE, =, Arms 

Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec., Pens., £3 10/-. 

12/- day. golf, fishing. 
wis, 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.—The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


OWNDERRY, CORNWALL.--Sea View. 
Bed., 9; Annexe 5 lens., from 34 gns. 
W.E., from '35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, Som. (border of Devon). 

Lion Hotel. Pens., 4 gns. W.E., 126 
r day. Golf, 3 miles. Fishing, riding, 
anting, tennis. 


UNDEF. The, Royal British Hotel is 
the best. . & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, ae 4 Prop. Phone: 5059. 


Ly. Comte, —The ae Hotel. Bed., 20; 
5. Pens., ns. W.E., £2 15/-. 
Lun., Din., 6/-. * 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The Manor 

House Hotel, Budock Vean. Bed., 46; 

Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. Golf. 
boating, fishing, tennis. 


LASGOW W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 
26, Belhaven Terrace. Bed., 3 

6. Pens., from £3 5/-. Lun., 3/-; Din., Si. 

Tennis, golf. 


LASGOW, C.2 — Grand Hotel, 560, 
Sauchiehall St., Charing Cross. Bed., 
110. Pens., 6 gns.; 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. Golf, 1/- per round. 


REAT MALVERN,  Worcestershire.— 

Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 3 
Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E., 15/- to 17/ 
day. Golf, putting green. 


ULLANE, East Lothian. — Bisset’s 

Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 
5 ens. W.E. 14/. to 16/- per day. Tennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, riding, Toulian. 


AMILTON, Scotland.— 

aoe Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec. , 3. Pens., 
from 3 W.E., 3/2 Golf, tennis, 
bowls. “¥ “164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


Surrey.—Georgian Hotel. 


; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 gns.; 

W.E., 35/- to 47/6. Tennis, golf. 
BAY.—Miramar Hotel, Beltinge. 
Bed., 27; Rec., 2. Pens., from 4 gns. 
W.E., fr. 45/-. Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon. — Mount Hotel. 
Pens., from 3 gns. to 5 gna. Overlooking 
sea. All bedrooms with i any 
with private bathrooms. Tennis. 


ROYAL GLARENCE Rotel. High Street. 
Bed., 60; Rec.. 3. Pens., W. 
13/6 per day. Tennis, wolf, boat. 


ing, bathing. 


NVERARY.—Argyll Arms Hotel. Bed., 
26. Pens., 6 gns. W.E., 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, ‘fishing, tennis. 


” ESWICK, English Lakes. —The Keswick 
Bed., Rec., Pens., 

gns.; gns. season. W. F., fr. 15/- per 
tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


” IBWORTH. — The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., 
R.A.C. and B.F.S.S. appointed. 


OCH AWE, Argyll. — Loch Awe Hotel. 

"Phone: Dalmally 6. Bed., 70; Rec., 4 
Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to season. Tennis, 
golf, fishing, boating. 


ONDON. —_Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pena., 24 to 3 gns. 


GORE HOTEL. 189, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
Bed., 36; Rec., 2, and cocktail bar. Pens., 
from 34 gns. Tennis. 


GUILDFORD HOTEL, 56/7, 
Guildford Street, W.C.1.—T.: Terr. 5530. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-.. Bridge. 


HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 & 26, Lan- 
caster Gate, W.2. Bed., 36; Rec., 5. Pens., 
34 gns. to 44 gns. Table tennis. 


SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
Street, W.C.2. 2 mins. Leicester Sq. Tube. 
250 bedrooms, h. & c. water. Room, bath, 
breakfast, 7/6; double, 13/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martin’s Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. Bed., 100. Pens.. 
W.E. £1 16/6. Lun., 3/6; 

in., 4/6. 


OSSIEMOUTH, Morayshire. — Stotfield 

Hotel. Bed. 70; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. 
to £6 16/6. W.E., 36/- to 46/-. Golf, 
fishing, bowling. tenms. 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon. — Bevan’s Lyn 
Hetel. Bed., 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 

gens. W.F., 26/. Lun., 3:6 and 4/-; Din., 
5/6. Golf, hunting, fishing, tennis, dancing. 


ORTFHOF, N. Devon. — 
Arms Hotel, Bed., 6; Rec.. 2. Pens., 
£2 10/-. £1 7/-. Golf. 


TEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Central 
Exchange Hotel. Grey Street. Bed 

ec. 9. Pens., £4. W.E., 36/-. Golf, 

bathing. 


OTTERPURN HALL Hotel. — Bed., 44; 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., from 
45/-. 65 hard courts. Golf on estate, fishing. 


TEWTON STEWART, Wigtownshire.— 

Galloway Arms Hotel. Bed., 17; 
Rec., 5. Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, fishing. 
bathing, bowling. tennis. 


Na Nr. Ventnor, 1.0.W. — Niton 
Underclitff Hotei. Bed., 17; Ree., 4; 
Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £2 5/-. Golf, 
bathing, fishing, tennis. 


CKHAM, Surrey. — The Hautboy Hotel. 
Pens., 5 gns.; W.E., £1 per day. Lun., 
4/6; Tea, 1/9, Din., 6/-. Golf. 


ADSTOW, Cornwall.—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fish ing, good golf, rocks. Tel. : 
Cookson,”’ Padstow. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — meee Hotel, 
Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 


- from 4 guns., from 5 to 7 Pon during season. 


W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


ERTH, Scotland. gg Hotel. Bed., 

100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 
from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
Garden. 


— Saracen’s Head 
Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Pens., 34 
guns. W.E., 30/-. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 

Tennis, fishing, boating, horse-riding. 


LYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed., 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 

Portpatrick Hotel. ed., 65.  Pens., 
from £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bathing, 
tennis. 


ICHMOND, Surrey. — Star & Garter 
Hotel.—England's historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Laer Market 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7/6. W.E., 
35,-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed., 28; 

Rec., 5. Pens., 3} gns.; W.E., 37/6; 
Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis, bowls. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-to-date. H. & C. and aes in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 


ALOP. — Talbot Petal, Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed., 7; Rec., 1 Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. Golf, Forderminster. 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks. — Castle Hotel, 
Queen Street. Bed., 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 
W.E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 


THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
Bed., 56; Rec., 5: in., 6/-. Golf, bowls, 
swimming, billiards, tennis, danci.g. 


IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 
Bed, 55; Rec., 3. Pens., 64 to 8 gns. 
W.E., inclusive 3 days. Bathing, tennis, 


OUTH UIST, Outer —Lochbois- 

dale Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 7; Pens., 
4 gns. Golf. 5 miles. Pw to hotel guests 
Fishing, shooting, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Hotel 
Victoria Square, Hanley. Bed., 16; 
Rec., 1. Pens., £3 6/-. Lun., 2/-; Din., 3/6; 
Sup., acc. to requirements. Dn., golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — Grosvenor 

Hotel. ‘Phone: Stockbridge 9. Bed., 

Rec., 1. Bed and breakfast, 8s. 6d.; 
14/-. Golf, trout fishing. 


TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — 
Head Hotel, Hanover Street. Bed. 
Pens., £3 10/-; W.E., 12/6 per day. Galt! 

tennis, fishing, swimming. 


Devon. — Beach Hotel, 
R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


EWKESBURY, Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 

Hotel. Bed., 45; Rec., 2. _Pens., from 
5 to 64 gna. Winter, 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
boating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 


—The Grand Hotel. Bed, 200. 

3. Tennis courts; golf, Stover 

G.C. ae Hurting, squash court, minia 
ture puttirg course. 


mony COURT Hotel. Sea Front. Bed., 
65; Rec wi i, Tene from 5 to 7 gns.; winter, 
4 gns. fr. 45/-. Tennis, golf, bowls. 


JIRGINIA Surrey. — Glenridge 

Hotel. 18; ec., 3, and bar 

Pens., £4 18/8 £1 17/6. Golf. 
Wentworth and Sunningdale, 5/-. 


\ ALTON - ON - NAZE. — Hotel Porto 
Bello, Walton-on-Naze. 
catering, comfort 


English 
and attention. 
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ARWICK. — Lord Leycester Hotel. OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- STANLEY HOUSE 

Bed., 55; Rec., 6. Pens., from 44 gns. vate Hotel. Bed. 15. Pens., 3 to 4 cent, Kensington Park Road, W.1 hone ; 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 33/-. olf, Leaming- gus. uunch, 2/6 and 38/6; Dinner, 4/-. Park, 1168. Bed. _ 3. Pens., from 
ton, 1} miles. ‘'ennis. uolf, 4 mie. Hunting, fishing. 24 gns., 4 gns. double. ennis. 


— Rigg’ ASLEMERE, surrey.—Whitwell Hatch 
W.£., 8/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. Gas fires in bedrooms. ‘Phone: 596. 0242. Bed., fan 

poral ASTINGS.—Albangy Hotel. Best Tennis. 

e rom /6. tion on tha front rooms. ‘lele- 
W. E., Lun., fr. Din., fr. 4/6. phone: 761, 762. STRATHALLAN 38, Bolton 
Golf, bowls, tennis, dancing. Gardens, Be Pens.. from 4 

LFRACOMBE. — The Osborne Private gus. single, gns. double. Billiards. 


Hotel, Wilder Road. Bed, 90; Pens., 


W.E., 12/- per day. Golf, pWESt CENTRAL Hotel, Southampton 
HOTELS—Continued LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel Seu foot Rec.. 5. Pens., 4 gns.; Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6 
ms. very modern comfo 
UNLICENSED Very terme. “Write for brochure. College 
wic ed., . 2. Pens 
. e w ive round. arden. tennis, bridge, croque 
H. & C. all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. IMPERIAL Hotel. Promenade facing, sea. YNTON, Fe. Posse. ry House 
tit T 2 gns. to £2 10/-.. Golf, 2'miles. Putting 
—Hotel 14, green, bowls, tennis. Centrally situated. 
Tennis, beuch bungalow, garage, cars. PNYERNESS.—ARDLARICH PRIVATE 
693, ‘Every comiort, Under perconal super. Wf ORTEHOE, N. Devon—Hillside Private 
RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson viston of Cottage ‘Hotel, 25; Rec., 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles un., 3/6; 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fishing. EAMINGTON SPA. — Alkerton Private — i in., 4/6 olf, riding, tennis, 
—G ens., 3 gns. arden. a 
: 7 5-59, Osborne Road. T., Jesmond, 06. 
_——— at Hotel. Bed., Rec., 6. Pens., 3} Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single from 7/6. Garden. 
1K) 44 gns. W.E., to 13/6 per day. 
Goll, tennis, billiards. THE, OSBORNE Hotel, Jesmond Road. 


ote entra eating. etc vita field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., 26/6. billiard 
Sun Lounge. From 4 guineas. Special 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf, tennis. 


INCOLN.—Grand Hotel, St. Mary St. ( ye Pens .—Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec., 
RISTOL. — Cambridge House Hotel, Bed., 33; Rec., 5.  Pens., £3 10/- Di 34 gns.; W.E., £1 17/6." Lun. 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf. _ 


7 
comfort. Apply prop., L. V. Palmer. L2ANGOLLEN PHULACK, 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. e Es otel. Near sea: golf. HH. & C. water 


Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens., £2 12/6; W.! 
EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 60, High- £1 7/6. Golf, bowls, tennis, 


UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 


in all rooms. Recommended A.A. 
ote characle e ; Hec., 2. = 
boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. Pens., 4 4 “en. £1 3/6: St. Nicholas “Clit Bed., 
-; 2 2 9° 
Wit Cat, bow London: Bed 48: Ree, Pens. HAFTESBURY, Dorset.—Coombe House 
HELMSFORD, ESSEX. — Ye Olde 3 to 4 ens. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. to 57/-. Golf, private 9-hole, i/- per day 
We Baddow: ARLINGTON HOUSE. Hotel, 1-3, Lex- Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 
Golf.’ ham Gardens, Cromwell Road, W.8.  Rec., 
‘ 4; Bed., 35. Pens., from 24 to 5 gna. 
eats Green ec., 3. ens., 
HELTENHAM SPA. — Visit. the Bays- ARTILLERY MANSIONS Hotel, West- from 3} gns. to 6 gns.; W: F., 13/- to 15/- 
hill Hotel, St. George's Road. Central = minster, $.W.1. "Phone. Vic. 0867_& 2003. per day. Golf, 2 miles. Tennis. 
for Cotswold Tours and all amenities. Bed., 200; Rec.. 2 8S. 15/-. D., Q7/-. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.: 2578. Pens., 5 gens. to 8 ens. OUTHSEA, HANTS. Pendragon, Hotel 
PYATTS Hotel, Ltd. Pens... £8 13/6; Clarence ‘parade. 


e 80; 
NGTON HOTEL, South 
15/-. Lun., 8/-; Din.,'5/-. Golf, British Mu Pens., 4 gns.; W.E.. 12/6 per day. 


‘a'Hote TROUD, Glos. — Prospect House Hotel, 
AWLISH. S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel Crem. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens. 
ex. Cuisine, every comfort. Write for wor Hotel, Upper Woburn Place. a 3} gs w. E.. 12/6 per day. “Garden. 
Tariff. D. Bendall, prop . Near Euston and King’s Cross on, ing. 
statis, Breakiat ENBY, Pem—Clifle Hotel. Bed., 25; 
ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire Court and Table d'Hote Breakfast, 8/6. 3 gns.; 
Hotel, Wilmington 15. 


Ww. E., 
Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E., from 10/6 per day. KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS 30/- Lay 58/-. Tennis, golf, fishing, bathing. 


Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W.8. _Bed., 270: 
Golf, tennis. Winter garden. c., 8. Pens., from § qns.: W.E.. 917- oer ORQUAY.—Ashley Court Hotel, Abbey 
DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, day. Social Club. Genes: rackets. Road.—Bed., 30; , 3: Pens. 3 gns. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road. 
Rec., 8. Pens., to 3¢ gns. Garden. 
ALMOUTH, 8. Cornwall. — Boscawen ‘Tennis. 


to 3} gns. Garden, tennis, golf. 
Private Hotel. Centre sea front, facing 
Falmouth Bay. Illustrated Handbook gratis LIDLINGTON Hotel, 7, Lidlington Place. NETHWAY PRIVATE Hotel, Falkland 
from Res. Proprs. Phone: 141. N.W.1. T.: Mus. 81 ens. gens. Lun., Road. pea. Rec., 3 gns. 
MADEIRA PRIVATE Hotel, Clif. Road. a/-: Tes, Dinner, 2/6. “Garden. 
ens., from 8 to 5 gns 
W. Sat. to 25/-. Tennis, golf. MANOR 32, Westbourne Terrace, IG, Isle of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 13: 
ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracan- rom gns,_ sin 0% 
dale Private Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., Garden Billia Golf, Hotel grounds, fishing, good boating 
40; Rec., Pens., 3 to 5 gns.; a 
to 30/-. ot, tennis, bowls, putting. NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL Hotel, > foie. 


Kensington ens ~~ W.2. ays. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ns. to 4 gns.; W.E., 10/6 a 2/6 daily. 


OLD CEDARS Hotel, Sydenham, S.E.26. 
Galt, 4/- per day (5/- Aug.-Sept.) Bed., 2; c., 2; Pens. from 3 gns.; W.E. 
from 30/-. Golf, within 10 minutes. EMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 
E. = Billiards. Ballroom.’ Tennis Courts. N SERVICE BUREAU brings relief.— 


Add Sentine] House, Southampt 
PALACE GATE Hotel, Palace Gate, ftow bade Wel. 
OLKFSTONE.—The ORANGE HOUSE Kensington, WS. _Bed., 


Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; Pens., from 34 gns.; W.E., ERMANY’S desire for Peace and 
3 mins. to Sea and Leas Cliff Hall. Excellent eneral Recovery. Read the facts. 
feble, hoa larze but everything of the RAYMOND’S PRIVATE Hotel, 4, Pem- Free literature in English from _ Dept. 
ns. 


Winter 2 gns.—Prop., Mi bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.1l. Bed., 20: Deutscher Fichte-Bund, Hamburg 36, 
Sykes of the Olio Cookery Book.” 8. Poms, from 9 ous. to Jungfernstieg, 30. 
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EMPIRE NEWS 


Australia Strengthens 
Her Hand 


From an Australian Correspondent 


ig is a cheering sign that Australia 

has lately launched a recruiting 
campaign designed to raise her 
militia to its full peace-time strength 
of 35,000 men. 

Australia and other Dominions 
have, as I remarked in a recent 
article, for too long shown a 
disposition to regard their defence 
responsibilities lightly, almost 
casually. 

To a point, this is understandable. 
The Dominions have always been 
accustomed to the protection of 
Britain’s arm; it is difficult for them 
to realise that, with adult status, 
they have acquired adult respons- 
ibilities. 

Naturally, no one would accuse any 
of the Dominions of wishing to shirk 
its duty in a crisis. The response of 
Australia to the Allies’ need in the 
Great War supplied irrefutable evid- 
ence of the readiness of her young 
men to do their part. 

From a population of less than five 
millions, she gave 829,883 men, 
59,330 of whom died in the cause of 
world freedom. 

Nor was the quality of those treops 
ever questioned by the Generals 
under whom they served. The 
Australians, with the Canadians, 
still retain their reputation as the 
best shock troops in the annals of 
modern warfare. 


Still, life moves at a slower tempo 
in the Dominions than in Great 
Britain. The everyday people are 
less conscious of the threat to peace 
implied by every change of wind in 
Europe. Life is, to them, by no 
means so serious a business as it is 
to the average dweller in London or 
Birmingham. 


But, whatever the unawareness of 
the ordinary people, the Dominions’ 
Governments are fully conscious of 
the delicacy of the world situation. 
They know how thin a partition 
separates the tinder from the spark. 

It is their duty to see that their 
electors know it, too. That the 
Australian Government has decided 
to spend so much money, £220,000, 


to be precise, in strengthening the - 


militia, is evidence that this duty is 
not being shirked in the Common- 
wealth at least. 

Like Britain, Australia is deter- 
mined to transform militia service 
from an unattractive drudgery into 
a pleasant hobby which will appeal 
as strongly to its young men as does 
cricket or any other game. 


| hear that no expense is being 
spared to “sell” the militia system 
to Australia. The cities and principal 
towns of the Commonwealth are being 
plastered with recruiting posters; 


bright-coloured postcards depicting 
the most cheerful side of a militia- 
man’s life are being distributed in 
tens of thousands. 


At the same time, the advantages 
are real as well as pictorial. The 
Cabinet, even at risk of aggravating 
the long-suffering taxpayer, has 
decided to increase rates of pay and 
improve conditions of _ service 
throughout the militia organisation. 

Of course, it is plain that Australia, 
with a population of roughly 6} 
millions, cannot supply the man- 
power required to defend an area of 
more than 2,900,000 square miles, 
with a coastline of 12,210 miles. 

Nevertheless, it can establish the 
highly-trained nucleus of an army 
which, at a pinch, operating in con- 
junction with an efficient air force, 
could give any invader a torrid 
welcome. 

One cannot over-emphasise the 
significance of the new Australian 
attitude to defence, as disclosed by 
its efforts to establish a stronger 
militia force. 

Visits by Cabinet Ministers from 
the Dominions to Britain are often 
the subject of gibes by political 
grouchers, who make cheap capital 
out of representing such trips as 
expensive pleasure jaunts. 

Australian Ministers, like the 
Ministers of South Africa, Canada, 
New Zealand and other outer marches 
of the Empire, have suffered such 
sneers from time to time. 

They know—and their critics, 
unless they knew it all the time, are 
probably learning—that one of the 
first duties of an Empire leader is to 
be aware of the forces which threaten 
to bring the Empire down. 

The Australian policy on defence is 
an expression of the wisdom the 
Commonwealth’s political leaders 
have learned by their visits to 
Imperial headquarters. 


Plainly, they are aware of the 
necessity for preparedness—and of the 
dangerous folly of emulating Mr. 
Micawber in a world bristling with 
arms. 


An Old Man and 
His Tree 


A PICTURE has been found in 

the Canadian archives of an 
exceedingly old gentleman gazing up 
at the branches of an exceedingly 
ancient tree. 


The discovery is of historic interest 
since both the old gentleman and the 
tree have themselves made history. 


He is Allen McIntosh, who, as a 
young settler in Ontario, discovered 
an apple tree in a wild state on his 
homing, and duly started to cultivate 
its fruit. 


From this small beginning a great 


industry has grown up, for the 
McIntosh Red Apple is one of the 
most famous and one of the most 
sought after in the world. 


What McIntosh and his tree have 
done for Canadian producers may be 
gathered from the fact that last year 
the total Canadian apple crop— 
towards which the McIntosh Reds 
contributed substantially—was esti- 
mated at 44 million barrels, valued at 
roughly £1} million sterling. 

Half of the output was exported 
and nearly all of it came to Britain. 


Canada’s Increasing 
Mineral Output 


Ottawa. 
NO country in the world can show 
+ a more rapidly increasing 


mineral output than Canada. 


Figures which have just been com- 
piled by the Canadian Government 
show that last year the total value of 
mineral production ran to over 
£62,000,000, as compared with 
£44,000,000 a couple of years ago. 

One of the most spectacular 
increases during the period has been 
in the matter of gold, which reached 
a value of over £23,000,000 against 
£17,000,000. 

Copper topped the £6,000,000 mark 
as compared with £4,000,000, while 
lead, at £5,000,000, practically 
doubled itself. 


Much of the credit for these remark- 
able records is due to the enterprise 
of the Ministry of Mines, which for 
years has been sending large parties 
of official explorers and prospectors 
into the field who open up unex- 
ploited areas for private and public 
enterprise. 


Old Weapons of the 
East 


No. 5—Kris and Kastani 
By F. R. Lee, 1.E.S., Retd. 


THE popular hymn which makes 

“isle” rhyme with “ vile,” 
seems to reflect somewhat unkindly 
on human nature in Ceylon, at least 
that is my impression after several 
visits to that enchanting land. 


Perhaps, however, our Liberals, 
knowing the virtues of democracy in 
the West, hope that the gift of a 
ballot box may correct the bias of 
nature! 

The art of Ceylon, though not 
‘vile’ certainly is not virile like 
that of Rome and the Norman of 
Gloucester and Durham. 


The softer nature of a race which 
rarely has been free from the domina- 
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tion of the foreigner, forbids useto 
expect it. 

Much of its art is beautiful, beauti- 
ful with the exuberance of nature 
which has endowed it with the grace 
of flowing curves and animal forms. 

The religious influences derived 
from Southern India supplies a 
further inspiration. 

That is why the weapons of Ceylon 
and of the Islands of South Eastern 
Asia arrange themselves naturally 
with those of India. 

The Portuguese, Dutch and 
English came by the sea, and each 
appreciated the value of Ceylon as a 
place of refreshment: a naval base 
commanding the approaches to their 
Eastern possessions and en route to 
their Western homes. 

But ages before the white sails of 
the white races burst into those 
summer seas, other argosies used 
Ceylon as a _ leaping off place. 
Chinese, Indians, Malays and Arabs, 
and before them Pheenician galleys 
and Roman triremes passed and 
repassed on their several occasions. 

‘““The navy of Hiram bringing 
gold and silver, ivoty, apes and 
peacocks ’’—just a sentence, but it 
recalls images of lateen sails on 


purple seas, the entrancing odour of 
sandal and the cloying sweetness of 
champak. 

But, as I have hinted, something 
less transient than odours was waited 
over the sea from Ceylon. 

A kinship in the weapons of the 
Malay and of the islands no less 
manifest than in their architecture 
and religion. A visit to Bali alone 
is enough. 

It is separated by a narrow strait 
from Java. Perhaps more than the 
test of the isles from Ceylon to the 
Celebes, it proclaims the influence of 
India over that vast area. 

The two Cingalese swords 
(Kastani) are graceiul weapons, of 
steel not irreproachable as that of 
India, but with an exotic richness of 
detail : the ends of the pommels and 
of the downbending quillons end in 
conventional griffins. 

The panels near the hilt of 
engraved brass and silver are a 
feature of Ceylon swords. 

The Cingalese knives, three of 
which are shown here, have rather 
heavy coulter-like blades, and a 
highly decorated dorsal panel with 
sheaths of fluted wood mounted in 
silver. The seven specimens of 


Krises, Kastanis and Cingalese Knives. 


Krises are from Java, Borneo, the | 


Celebes and Mindanao. 

In every district and almost in 
every town the form of the Kris 
varies. 

Generally the blade is wavy-edged, 
built up by alternate layers of steel 
and very pure malleable nickelised 
iron, treated with acids to bring out 
the pattern. 

The small Kris on the left, with an 
ivory, bird-like hilt represents the 
eagle of Vishnu, and is only one of 
the hundreds of variants in material 
and design. 

Except the long _ rapier-like 
execution swords, few are plain. 

The flamboyant Kris in the middle 
of the illustration is from Mindanao, 
where the natives affected a heavier 
type of Kris than those farther west. 


A Love Potion 
Experiment 


QIXTEEN frogs, a dog and two 

albino rats have been under- 
going an experiment to determine 
whether or not an old Ceylonese love 
potion contains any medical pro- 
perties. 

Conducted by the Pharmaceutical 
Society, experiments were made with 
what was thought to be bulbs of the 
““Naga Meru Ale,” a Ceylon plant 
which, for many centuries, has been 
held as possessing all the necessary 
elements of a love potion. 

Of the yam variety the plant con- 
sists of two portions, an upper and 
larger male half which grows above 
a smaller female portion. 

According to tradition, if the love 
of a male was desired a little juice of 
the male half mixed with the sweat 
or blood of the person who had 
recourse to its magic, was 
administered to the intended victim 
in his food. If female love was 
desired the lower half was sub- 
stituted. 

The bulbs were sent to Dr. Pieris, 
the Ceylon Trade Commissioner in 
London, by those who are attempting 
to rationalise the tradition. 

Ten grammes of the prepared bulbs 
were chopped in simall pieces by the 
investigators and a pink-coloured 
fluid extracted. 

It was injected into sixteen frogs, 
and the conclusion arrived at was 
that it did not contain a significant 
amount of cardiac glucosides —a 
vegetable product which would have 
an effect on the heart. 

The extract was then tested in the 
blood pressure of a dog, but without 
any observable result. 

Then, in view of the pink colour of 
the extract, it was administered to 
two albino rats in order to detect 
toxic action. There was none. 

The general conclusion of the 
report stated that the bulbs were 
without physiological action. 

Then it was discovered that the 
wrong bulbs were being analysed ! 

And now a search is being made in 
Ceylon for the right bulb, the flower 
of which will be identified by the 
Kew horticultural authorities before 
fresh experiments are made. 
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FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


John White and the Colonisation 
of Virginia 


By Professor A. P. Newton 


MPUE first efforts to found a colony 
of settlement across the Ocean 
will always be remembered in the 
story of the founding of the British 
Empire, even though the land in 
which those efforts were unsuccess- 
fully made is no longer beneath the 
English flag. 

Sir Walter Raleigh will always 
receive the credit of having been the 
first coloniser of Virginia, but in 
reality although he was the promoter 
of the idea and himself largely 
financed the first expedition, the 
actual leader of the second attempt 
who persevered when Raleigh had 
lost interest and who bravely faced 
the difficulties of the actual effort is 
almost forgotten. 


This was John White, and it is 
fitting that his mame should be 
recalled among the founders of the 
Empire alongside that of the famous 
courtier who by reason of his literary 
skill and the tragedy of his ending has 
more impressed the popular mind and 
has taken all the credit. 


The first exploratory voyage was 
sent out at Raleigh’s expense to 
Virginia, under Captains Amadas 
and Barlow in 1584, and the actual 
colony a year later. 


Chart of Virginia by John White. 
White went to Virginia in 1585 with 
Sir Richard Grenville, and in 1587 
became Governor of the second colony 
established there by Raleigh. 


In the preparation and financing of 
the expedition, Raleigh received sub- 
scriptions from many persons of 
importance, but he bore a large share 
of the cost from his own resources 
and those of his family and 
associates. 

The expedition sailed in 1585 under 
the command of Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, but when he sailed away to 
attack the Spaniards after leaving 
colonists in Virginia, the lead was 
undertaken by Ralph Lane, who was 
thus the first Governor of an English 
colony beyond the Ocean. 

But the settlement only lasted for 


Indian village of Secoton in Virginia. 


some nine months and, in June, 1586, 
the starving colonists appealed to 
Sir Francis Drake, who had touched 
there to carry them back to England. 

The only remains of this unsuccess- 
ful venture were the beautiful draw- 
ings of the Indians and their villages 
and habits that were made by 
Thomas Hariot, and are now a 
treasured possession of the British 
Museum. 

Raleigh had lost the money he had 
invested in the scheme without 
making any profit, and those well- 
known people who had backed him 
were quite disenchanted with 
Virginian schemes. 


Some persons of lesser rank, how- 
ever, were more persistent, and under 
the lead of John White they obtained 
a sub-lease from Raleigh of his 
colonising patent and as ‘“ The 
Governor and Assistants of the City 
of Raleigh” they undertook to plant 
a colony in Virginia. 


They promised to pay certain 
royalties to the patentee, but Sir 
Walter undertook no responsibility 
for sending out the expedition. 

That was entirely the affair of 
White and his associates. A settle- 
ment of some 150 persons, including 


a few women, was established at 
Roanoke during the summer of 1587, 
but stores soon began to run and 
White determined to return to 
England to secure new supplies. 

But when he reached home the 
country was under the threat of the 
Spanish Armada and White could 
only get together a small relief force 
with difficulty. 

He set sail again in April, 1588, 
but on his way out his sailors 
mutinied and carried him off on a 
piratical cruise into the West Indies. 
He never got to Virginia and his 
settlers remained unrelieved. 

It was not until three years later, 
in March, 1590-1, that White could 
get together three ships to try again 
to succour the deserted colonists. 

They sailed out via the West Indies, 
where they preyed upon the Spanish 
ships plying between the islands, 
and it was not until the middle of 
August that they arrived off Roanoke. 

They saw a great smoke arising 
from the site of the settlement and 
were in high hopes of finding the 
colonists well and flourishing. But 
those hopes were sadly disappointed, 
for they could find nothing but 
Indian savages. 

The place where the colony had 
been was deserted and only a few 
guns and some iron shot were found 
overgrown with weeds and some 
chests that had been buried. 

The only trace of the settlers was 
the word ‘‘ Croatan ” carved upon a 
great tree. 

Nothing else could be found after 
the most careful search. When a great 
storm was threatening White had 
reluctantly to give up his quest and 


sail away. 


It seemed as though the settlers 
had been overwhelmed by the 


savages and nothing more was ever 
learned of their fate. So ended in 
tragedy the last attempt to colonise 
Virginia for more than sixteen years. 


Sketch of the Indian village of Secoton 

in Virginia by John White. This is 

one of the first pictures to show 

American Indian life through the eyes 
of an Englishman. 
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Financing Defence 
By Our City Editor 


T seems probable that delay in launching an 
adequate defence programme is likely to be 
attended by financial difficulties as well as by 
those of a more obvious nature. The Govern- 
ment’s expenditure, spread over the number of 
years which it should normally have occupied, 
could have easily been financed by issues of 
Treasury bills which could have been funded by 
issues of longer-term securities on terms such as 
to give satisfaction to any but the greediest 
Treasury. At the moment the Government is 
faced on the one hand with the difficulty of main- 
taining its cheap money policy if the necessary 
finance is to be provided by Treasury Bill issues, 
and with the greatest difficulty on the other hand 
of placing a long-term issue on a gilt-edged 
market choked up with the 23 per cent. Funding 
Loan. This stock, issued last year on terms cut 
too finely to attract any class of investor, large or 
small, has since had to be peddled out piecemeal 
by the Government departments called upon to 
take it up at the time of issue. It has been empha- 
sised more than once in these columns that the 
‘cheap money”’ policy can easily be overdone and 
in its anxiety to keep the rate for the sale each 
week of its Treasury bills down to about }$ 
per cent. and to prevent gilt-edged stocks rising 
over a 3 per cent. level, the Government has 
imposed on itself a well-nigh impossible task. 
The time seems to have arrived when it is 
dangerous to sit on the safety-valve any longer 
and the effect of business expansion and increased 
national expenditure should be allowed to take its 
course. If, indeed, the seeds of inflation have 
already been sown, as many believe, then a con- 
traction of credit should be applied even at the 
expense of incurring some business reaction and 
political unpopularity in the country. The 
Government have not hesitated to go against the 
wishes of the electorate in some respects, even 
though the course they have pursued could not 
possibly have been for the immediate benefit of 
the country as a whole. Now the fact must 
be faced that colossal armament expenditure can 
only be met by a curtailment of the social services 
and not by further taxation of the rentier. The 
latter can only play his part in paying up if he is 
given the wherewithal to do so. 
Why Not a Bond Issue? 

The obvious way of providing immediate finance 
for the ever increasing expenditure on the coun- 
try’s neglected defences is by means of a Treasury 


Bond issue. A short-term loan would be eagerly ° 


swallowed by the Money Market who are almost 


bereft of such securities and it would be least 
likely to interfere with clearing up the aftermath 
of the Funding Loan failure. Surely the Treasury 
would not grudge the harassed Discount Market a 
reasonable return on bills and bonds; it is very 
pleasant to be able to place long-term finance while 
money is at its cheapest but this cannot be carried 
beyond a certain limit — and that limit seems to 
have been reached. 

Incidentally, the market is awaiting with some 
interest dealings in the new Russian (British 
Government guaranteed) 5-year 5} per cent. 
Notes. In view of their Russian flavour they will 
probably give a yield at the marketable price of 
around 23 percent. It seems strange that the 
U.S.S.R. should be so favoured when We cannot, 
apparently, afford the luxury of Treasury Bond 
issues On Our Own account. 


Railway Preference Stocks 


The Home Railway Market is seldom seen under a clear 
sky and the clouds in which it is enveloped are usually 
those of labour and wages demands. The prospect of new 
minimum wage demands at the end of the year is now 
depressing prices of the stocks but from an income stand- 
point their attractions cannot be denied. Apart from 
L.M.S. ordinary which appear worth rather more than 
their present price, as a medium-term holding, the attrac- 
tive preference stocks are the L.M.S. 4 per cent. prefe- 
rence and 1923 4 per cent. preference. The former at 87% 
return £4 11s. 6d. per cent. and the latter £5 3s. per cent. 
at 77%. As the full dividend on the 1923 preference is 
assured this year this seems a good income return. If 
the full dividend is assumed on L.N.E.R. 4 per cent. pre- 
ference the stock would return £5 8s. at 754%. These 
stocks are worthy of attention by those looking for a 
reasonable return and willing to take ordinary chances to 
get it. 


British Money in Turkey 


At the time of the sale of the Ottoman Railway under- 
taking to the Turkish Government, the treatment meted 
out to the British investors in the company was the sub- 
ject of comment in these columns. The first report of the 
holding company which was formed in connection with 
the sale and administration of the expected proceeds now 
shows that the Turkish Government have already 
defaulted on the bonds issued in settlement. As they 
are paying only 50 per cent. in cash under arrangement 
made in the Franco-Turkish agreement, the “A” and 
““B” income stockholders of the company can 
only receive 24% per cent. on their stocks instead 
of the modest 3 per cent. intended. In the cur- 
rent year, this payment will presumably _ be 
further reduced to 1% per cent. The main asset of the 
company consists of Turkish bonds valued at £707,950, 
and the market value of these is only £247,782 so that 
there is investment depreciation of £460,000 in addition 
to a capital deficiency account of £749,356. It seems a 
pity that British investors abroad should receive no more 
encouragement than this and that the British Govern- 
ment should be able to take no action on their behalf. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C,2 


Total Assets £53,202,250 


Total Income exceeds £10,300,690 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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MOTORING 


The Cause of Accidents 


BY SEFTON CUMMINGS 


HE Ministry of Transport’s annual analysis 
of motor accidents makes interesting read- 
ing and I could not escape some feeling of 

gratification when reading that my recent observa- 
tions on the danger of light cars were justified. 
For the report states that most private cars 
involved in crashes were of this type. 

A significant fact is that more than half the 
crashes took place in daylight, only 12.5 per cent. 
were in wet weather and only two per cent. in fog. 
This shows that the great majority of drivers, even 
those who might take risks in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, drive carefully when they know there 
is danger. 

It is a theory that I have held myself for a long 
time and I have more than once pointed out that 
signs such as ‘* Narrow Bridge ’’ when everyone 
can see the bridge from some distance away and 
that it is narrow are not very helpful factors in 
reducing accidents. I have always advocated that 
the money would be better spent by erecting 
warning signs at places that are in fact dangerous 
but do not look it. There are still too many of 
these traps unmarked. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


That Saturday should have most accidents is 
natural. The human element comes into account 
here. People are rushing out of London for the 
week-end while traffic is more dense than on other 
days of the week and there are more public vehicles 
on the road. 

That Sunday should have fewest accidents does, 
however, surprise me a little, as there is a rush of 
people returning home to town from country in 
the evening. There are, however, fewer public 
vehicles on the road, and practically no commer- 
cial vans or lorries. This doubtless is the cause. 

A very important disclosure is that cyclists and 
motor cyclists were responsible for more accidents 
than any other class of driver. It is certainly high 
time that some form of control was exercised over 
cyclists, who seem to be allowed to do exactly what 
they like by the police. 

A correspondent to a daily newspaper last week 
drew attention to this latitude and quoted instances 
where cyclists had imperilled both themselves and 
other people by deliberate breaches of the highway 
code right under the noses of policemen who had 
taken no notice whatever. 

The restricted area scheme has not come out of 
the test at all well, as there were 3,915 fatal acci- 
dents within the thirty mile an hour limit and only 
2,374 such accidents on unrestricted roads. Of 
course it can be argued that there would have been 
even more accidents in built up areas had there not 
been a speed limit; nevertheless the experiment 
cannot be said to have succeeded. 

Another disclosure which bears out what I have 
said before is the danger hour during working 
days between 5 p.m. and 6 p.m. Here again the 
human element must be blamed, People are in a 


hurry to get to their homes; they are tired after a 
long day’s business, which often affects their 
judgment, and they are often in a peevish mood 
which does not incline them to give way to others 
on the road. There is no remedy for this except 
common sense and self control. If these drivers 
realised the special danger of this hour they might 
be more careful. 


THEATRE NOTES 


HERE has been a slight lull in the theatre 
world during the last week. Instead of 
spending most evenings standing up for late- 

comers and fighting for luke-warm whiskies in an 
overcrowded bar, one has been able to sit back 
quietly at home and take stock of the situation 
from the comfortable depths of an arm-chair. 


On consideration, one fact emerges plainly: 
there are more theatres open in London during 
this summer than there have been for many years. 
Leaving out variety houses and the like, there are 
approximately thirty theatres playing, if not to 
capacity, at least to sufficient numbers to keep the 
play running happily during the slack period. It 
is, of course, easy to say that this state of affairs 
can be accounted for by the weather. Until 
recently we have had no summer worthy of the 
name, and so the season must be judged on the 
basis of an ordinary English winter. I do not for 
one moment believe that this is true. The theatre 
is alive because, in spite of the dubious attractions 
of American films, dog-racing and road-houses, 
it has still something vital to offer. In fact it has, 
as I knew it would, received an additional stimulus 
from the cinema and the other thousand and one 
time-wasters which modern civilisation has brought 
us. 


Fading Stars 


Fortunately for the future of British drama the 
‘* star ’’ system is gradually breaking down. True, 
when one goes to John Gielgud’s ‘“‘Hamlet”’ one is 
going rather to see what John Gielgud will make of 
‘*Hamlet’’ than to see what the play is all about. At 
the same time one is increasingly tempted to go out 
of one’s way to find out what Dodie Smith’s new 
play is like, or whether Merton Hodge has pulled. 
it off again irrespective of who is playing the lead. 


There is not the slightest doubt that this modi- 
fication of the theatre-going public’s approach to 
the drama has made for better team work. It is 
only on very rare occasions that one sees positively 
bad acting in Shaftesbury Avenue or the Strand. 
One sees fewer stars but much better acting. 


To put it briefly, one is delighted to see that 
Mary Clare at the Aldwych, Olga Lindo at the 
Duke of York’s, Ralph Richardson at the Hay- 
market and Owen Nares at the Globe can draw 
their audiences. One is equally pleased to note 
that the Farjeons at the Ambassadors and St. John 
Ervine at the Whitehall have an equally strong 
following. The appeal of the theatre is wider now 
than it has ever been and I believe that it will con- 
tinue to increase. 
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CINEMA 


H. G. Wells Again 


BY MARK FORREST 


' SHORT time ago Mr. Korda and the Lon- 
don Film Company produced the first 
cinematic composition by Mr. Wells, 

entitled Things to Come, and I have never been 
so bored by a major event in the cinema, though 
the trick photography was superb. The chief 
trouble with that picture was that the further Mr. 
Wells journeyed into the future the less entertain- 
ing did he become. His second attempt, which is 
at the Leicester Square, suffers from the same 
defects as the first, but not in such a major degree. 

The film is founded upon one of the best of his 
short stories, The Man Who Could Work Miracles, 
the chief character of which, a draper’s assistant, 
suddenly discovers that he has phenomenal 
powers. These he uses in minor ways and then, 
overwhelmed by the responsibility placed upon his 
shoulders, wills the burden to vanish. 

That is a simple enough excursion into the fan- 
tastic, but in adapting it for screen purposes the 
later Mr. Wells makes his appearance, and we are 
treated to homilies about the present and the future 
state of the world which from any point of view, 
highbrow lowbrow or any other brow, have 
nothing to do with the art of the cinema. 


Too Much Talk 


When, therefore, George McWhirter Fotherin- 
gay creates a palace and wills that the statesmen, 
lawyers, financiers and captains of industry should 
appear before him only to tell them that they have 
made a mess of their jobs and must forthwith do 
better; and when he delivers speech after speech 
in an effort to show that he means what he says, 
even if he doesn’t know what he means, the picture 
totters upon the edge of the deep abyss of boredom. 
Luckily he wills the sun to stand still and, as the 
earth ceases to rotate, everyone is hurled into a 
spinning oblivion which has the very excellent 
result of stopping him talking. 

As in Things to Come, there is some excellent 
trick photography, and, until Mr. Wells’ hero sets 
up his palace there is plenty of amusing incident, 
though much of it is overlaid with too many words. 
Roland Young’s performance in the very long part 
of the worker of miracles is excellent throughout 
and there are two good bits of character acting by 
Ralph Richardson, as the chairman of the bench 
and chief representative of the old order, and 
Ernest Thesiger, as the clergyman who hankers 
after a better distributed, if somewhat more bovine, 
universe. 


Direct subscribers who are changing their 

addresses are asked to give the earliest 

possible notification to the ‘“* Saturday 

Review,”” 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. 


BROADCASTING 
Quiet Fun—At Our 


Expense 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


HERE is no doubt that listeners should be 
grateful to the B.B.C. for the way in which 
it looks after our money and sees that it is 

spent in the best possible way. About a week ago 
I was able to realise how solicitous the B.B.C. is 
towards the millions of people who enable it to 
prolong its existence. 

It was on a Saturday that I had occasion to 
glance at the Promenade Concert programmes, 
and I was delighted to see that Solomon was that 
evening to play Schumann’s ‘*‘ A Minor ’”’ Con- 
certo. Hurriedly I searched the pages of the 
B.B.C.’s official organ to discover which station 
was radiating this item. 

I found that no part of the Prom. was being 
broadcast on either wavelength. Swallowing my 
own personal chagrin, I realised that probably the 
B.B.C. was right. After all, Saturday night is a 
care-free sort of occasion when what Mr. Graves 
describes as the ‘‘ average listener ’’ would be 
more content with programmes of a light nature 
than with classical music, however brilliantly 
performed. 

A further search, however, showed me that later 
on in the evening there was to be a relay from 
Salzburg of the first act of ‘‘ Meistersinger ”’ in 
German. I was for the time being puzzled, but 
a moment’s thought convinced me that everything 
was as it should be. 


Musical Taste 


The point is, of course, that the Promenade 
Concerts have been taken over by the B.B.C. 
True, they have been made possible by the licence- 
holder, but that is a detail. The programme at 
Queen’s Hall was there for everyone to hear, 
bought and paid for, but, after all, we can listen 
to Proms. any day of the year, and it is really much 
more economic to spend a little more money in 


order to listen to a performance in a foreign 


language, because the people’s musical taste must 
be educated. 

How right, how absolutely right the B.B.C. is. 
Everyone in his senses must believe that the 
licence-holders’ money should be spent by the 
B.B.C. in purchasing the Palladium and produc- 
ing variety performances there. These programmes 
would not be broadcast to English listeners, but 
a small additional expense would enable them to 
hear a relay from the Folies Bergére or the 
Moulin Rouge. 

The B.B.C. derives a great deal of quiet fun 
from arranging programmes which it has no inten- 
tion of allowing the listener to hear. You or I 
would consider it a poor sort of amusement, but 
then vou or I would never get very far with the 
B.B.C. Anyway, it’s our money they are spend- 
ing, so it is we who are made to look fools, not 
they. 
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LADY HOUSTON CHALLENGES 
and DEFIES Mr. Baldwin to 
Contradict HER Statement 


A WEEK ago I made public an historic fact which I have kept unrevealed 
for four years. 


It was that as far back as 1932 a member of the Government told me that 
London was in peril from the air and asked me to make an offer to provide 
40 aeroplanes. 

This he said would cost £200,000. 

I gladly made the offer, only to have it refused after a fortnight’s delay, 
with contempt. 

Since then I have entreated the Government to give London adequate air 
defences and have twice repeated my offer to provide financial aid. 

The Government has done nothing. 

Only now, in 1936, is the lethargy which has left 8,000,000 people and 
the supplies of the Nation in jeopardy being discussed. 

A Government which knew four years ago that it had failed to protect 
the people and which has done nothing since has failed in its trust. 

Mealy-Mouthed politicians may call that by some evasive name—but 
I call it TREACHERY. 


If the Government, if the Prime Minister, disputes my statement that 
four years ago he and his colleagues were frightened of foreign attack from 
the air, why does he not say so ? 


If I am wrong, I can be proved so. 
But I am not wrong, I am only too terribly right. 
And the Prime Minister knows it. 


He and Ramsay MacDonald between them have brought Britain into 
the greatest peril she has ever known. 

Inert in the face of grave danger ; silent when the people should have 
been told the truth ; shiftless and treacherous to their trust, the Government 
stands condemned in the eyes of every patriot. 

I defy them to find any reason which will excuse their shameful neglect 
to do their duty by the people. 

It is time the people they have betrayed woke up ; in an earlier age such 
ministers would have been impeached. 


Lucy Houston. 
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This article was written in answer to Mr. Eden’s question, 
asked in the House of Commons, ‘‘Who is Lady Houston?” 


WHO 
MR. ANTHONY 


By LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


OD’S Eternal Law is—That those who would hold what they have must be prepared to fight ™ 


'. for it. To fight to defend your home—your honour—your dear ones—is the LAW OF § 


HE birds of the air—the beasts of the field—the fish in the waters under the earth—and even the 
insect kingdom—know this Law and follow it. By conscription all the Nations of the earth 
recognise this Law—and Japan has shown us that to them their Country is dearer than life. None 
can alter this truth that Might is Right—and Victory is achieved only by the Strong. And every 
living creature upon the earth has to accept this Law. 


UT when I say every living creature—I must except a certain nancyfied nonentity 
named Anthony Eden. To Mr. Eden—love of Country—is anathema—and to 
patriots who would abide by this universal Law and fight for their Country—he says— 


THE EDEN LAW 


HAT ARE THE LAWS OF GOD AND OF MAN TO ME ? IAM ANTHONY EDEN— 

MY WORD IS LAW AND I ORDER ALL BRITONS TO FOLLOW THE EDEN 

LAW, WHICH IS TO FIGHT ONLY FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. THIS DOC- 

TRINE MAY BE DESCRIBED AS EVIL—UNNATURAL—UNPATRIOTIC AND 

AGAINST EVERY LAW OF GOD AND OF MAN—BUT WHAT DO I CARE ?—IT IS 
THE LAW OF ANTHONY EDEN. 


HIS sinister self-worshipping simpleton who—by getting round a silly old man—has, | 

wangled himself into a position for which he is totally unfitted—imagines him- 

self a saviour and redeemer—BUT IN ATTEMPTING TO ROAR LIKE A LION—HE 
HAS ONLY SUCCEEDED IN BRAYING LIKE AN ASS. 


a= cowardly Conservatives are bowing down before this Brazen image of Brass— 


they are no doubt capable of kow-towing even touching the ground nine times with 
their foreheads in homage before this Prince of Ineffectuals. 


THE CURSE OF THE GODS. 


BU are we not told that those whom the gods would destroy—they first turn mad. 

Anthony Eden has destroyed England’s every friend by using any dirty weapon he 
can lay hands on to fight for the slave-driving Abyssinians. And by prating of Peace— 
and doing everything to force War upon us—he has earned for England the contempt and 
hatred of every self-respecting Nation. 


Wwe always has been—War always will be—War always must be—until the lamb lies 
down with the lion—but the lamb’s name is not ANTHONY EDEN. 
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